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A little green spear like a blade of grass, 
Came up thro’ the dark brown mould, 
And wondered why it had come at all, 
If the world was so windy and cold. 

But the wind blew strong, 
And the blade grew long, 

And throve in stress of weather, 
And found a lot of other blades all growing 

big together. 


The first listle blade asked the other blades, 
Whatever they meant to be — 

When quite grown up and able to choose, 
Grain or grass or tree? 


So all the Spring they thought and thought, 
Until one fine warm day, 

They looked at each other and found their heads 
With much hard thinking had filled and swelled 

With fine gray matter that men call meat, 
And they all had grown into 
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The Strength and Needs of Civil 
Service Reform ,By Grover 
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HE recognition by legal 
g* enactment of the princi- 
ples of Civil Service 
Reform, and their application 
to employment in the public 
service, resulted from the labor 
and zealous efforts of a com- 
paratively small body of unself- 
ish and patriotic citizens, who 
saw in the steady growth of the system of political spoils a 
menace to the best interests of the Republic. The power 
of appointment to place, under the General Government, 
had come to be freely used for the purpose of aiding the 
political ventures of individuals, and had become a means 
for the distribution of prizes for partisan work ; and by an 
easy movement, quite in accord with the way of human 
nature and the expanding needs of partisanship, this situa- 
tion was a direct encouragement of the notion that 
Government offices and positions, little as well as great, 
were entitled to first rank among the objects of party strug- 
gles—to be fought for on the political field and afterward 
parceled out among the victors. In logical sequence, the 
requirement of competency as a qualification for appoint- 
ment to public place was fast giving way to an inquiry 
concerning the amount and kinds of partisan work which 
applicants had done or were capable of doing. Local 
party bosses, by their successful influence in behalf of 
these applicants, were constantly increasing their strength 
and extending their encroachments upon the political free- 
dom of their neighbors— while in turn every addition to 
their power threatened the perversion of the good inten- 
tions of high public officials, whose political fortunes were 
not beyond the reach of their pernicious pressure. 





Against all this the advocates of Civil 
Service Reform made vigorous warfare. 
They insisted that subordinate positions 
in the Government service should be 
filled without reference to partisan 
advantage, but by fair and impartial selection from appli- 
cants whose merit and competency had been tested by 
suitable examination. They rightly believed that the 
inauguration of such a system would give to the Government 
a better class of employees and economize public expendi- 
ture ; that it would infuse into political contests more of 
principle and purge them of the brutal struggles for spoils ; 
that it would remove from voters the corrupting temptation 
of place-holding as a reward of questionable partisan serv- 
ice; that it would destroy, or at least greatly diminish, 
the growth and opportunity of party bosses of high and low 
degree ; that it would o;-«". the way to public employment, 
without unjust favoritism or discrimination, to all whose 
merit and competency entitled them to consideration, and 
that, by elevating party purposes, it would encourage gen- 
uine and clean political interest and activity on the part of 
a larger proportion of our thoughtful citizens. 

The passage by Congress of the law of 1883, which gave 
legislative sanction to the merit system, can hardly be 
regarded as a consequence of Congressional yearning for 


Benefits that 
Come from 
Civil Service 


Civil Service Reform. It was rather a concession to a 
sentiment among our people which had spread and gained 
adherents until it had grown to be troublesome to political 
leaders, and until it could no longer be ignored by those 
who were still disinclined to surrender the more convenient 
system which supplied, through the judicious distribution 
of spoils, ready help to individual political preferment. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that, notwithstanding the act of 
Congress giving the reform legal recognition, it has not 
always found Congressional care best calculated to insure 
its health and growth. It is fortunate, however, that this 
reform has already gained so strong a hold upon the favor 
of our people as to discourage a direct attack upon its life. 

The execution of the Civil Service Law and the specifi- 
cation of the Government employees to be included in its 
operation rest substantially with the President. This is 
especially fortunate ; for never since the enactment of this 
statute has there been a President who has failed to recog- 
nize the fact that in its faithful administration he not only 
discharges a sworn duty, but protects himself and those 
associated with him in executive labor against the vexa- 
tious and exhausting importunities of applicants for public 
employment. Thus the obligation of public duty and 
motives of self-preservation combine to make the President 
a willing administrator of the law and a friend of the merit 
system. In fact, it may be here said in justification of this 
reform, that all prominent Government officials, charged 
with executive responsibility, have become more and more 
convinced of its value and usefulness, as they have 
increased their familiarity with its operation. This is not 
altogether owing to a modification of partisanship which 
usually follows the assumption of important public func- 
tions. It is much more the result of a conviction, based 
upon experience, that the merit system is, in and of itself, 
an important aid to the best discharge of official obligations. 

One of many illustrative incidents may be profitably 
related in connection with this statement. A number of 
years ago, under a Democratic Administration, a young 
man who had successfully passed the required examination, 
and whose name stood on the Civil Service eligible list, 
was, in strict accordance with existing rules, appointed to 
a Government position, involving the discharge of quite 
confidential duty, under the immediate supervision and 
control of an official who, though a strong partisan and 
naturally disinclined to Civil Service Reform, was especially 
conscientious and faithful in the performance of the work 
of his bureau. His new appointee was found to be so 
competent and altogether so satisfactory, that when he was 
after a time transferred to the clerical force at the Executive 
Mansion, the regret and dissatisfaction of his superior 
officer were honestly and frankly expressed. In both posi- 
tions the party affiliations of this employee were unknown ; 
but his ability and loyalty to duty were beyond question. 
He has remained at the Executive Mansion since his trans- 
fer, and now holds the position of Secretary to the 
President —an office scarcely less honorable, and in some 
respects fully as important, as a place in the Cabinet. 

A reform that can so commend itself by actual test and 
experience should be in no danger of destruction; nor 








ought its progress to be seriously 
impeded by open attack, by dis- 
couraging suggestions of its im- 
practicability, or by criticism of 
its methods. An especial factor 
in the strength of the merit sys- 
tem seems to be a sort of re- 
served power of adjusting itself 
to every enlargement of its field 
of action, and to every new demand. Even its sincere 
friends must confess that they have not always been free 
from anxious doubts concerning its application to certain 
new and untried conditions ; and yet in every case actual 
test has shown their doubts and fears to be without founda- 
tion. It can be truly said that Civil Service Reform has 
vindicated every extension of its operation, and has fully 
demonstrated that with honest and fair treatment it will 
justify the high hopes and expectations of its most confi- 
dent advocates. 

The importance of the results already reached can hardly - 
be overestimated. A law unrepealable except through an 
unimaginable retrogression in popular moral sentiment, 
sustains and protects the reform. Its adherents and active 
defenders have tremendously increased ; and it has been 
abundantly demonstrated that converts to its support can 
be easily made among those who, though interested in 
political affairs, honestly desire the rectification of political 
standards and the purification of party methods, 





On the other hand, we can hardly hope 
that the value and beneficence of Civil 
Service Reform will ever be universally 
admitted. The voice of the courageous 
spoilsman will probably always be heard 
in denunciation of a scheme intended to restrain those who 
fight in the party trenches from enjoying the loot of party 
victory —though these incorrigible enemies have been so 
diligently and effectively dealt with, that it may almost be 
said that vituperation is their only remaining argument. 
The present encouraging situation, however, ought not 
to conceal from the friends of the merit system the necessity 
of other labor, having for its objects not altogether the 
gaining of recruits from those already favorably inclined, 
nor the overthrow of those irredeemably in antagonism. 
There are others who must be reckoned with if Civil 
Service Reform is to be made self-supporting—in the 
sense of being so generally accepted and approved by our 
people as no longer to need the constant watchfulness of 
special guardianship to save it from harm. Between those 
exhibiting friendship in different degrees, and the out- 
spoken spoilsmen, there is a large contingent of citizens 
who are not actively friendly but who are yet far from the 
camp of the enemy. They are in a condition of doubt, but 
are not necessarily bad citizens. Some of them fail to see 
why competency and merit cannot in some way be secured, 
and at the same time the rewards of officeholding be 
decently enjoyed by those who have labored in the cause 
of the party in power. Others fear that the operation of 
the merit system will result in os establishment of life 
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tenure in public positions to the exclusion of meritorious 
applicants; and others believe that the examinations pre- 
scribed under the system are much too scholastic and absurdly 
exacting. 

It is neither safe nor right to count these honest doubters 
with the insatiate spoilsmen. It is neither wise to neglect 
thenr nor just to condemn them. Their doubts are based 
upon ideas which are the outgrowth of long-continued politi- 
cal practices; and in support of their disinclination to accept 
the theories of Civil Service Reform they are able to marshal 
reasons that at least deserve an answer. This answer should 
be given and oft repeated. It should be given directly to 
those who require it, and in terms so plain and simple that 
they cannot be misunderstood. As a beginning, a conces- 
sion should be made, by the elimination from the exami- 
nations for admission to the eligible lists, of all that perplexes 
and irritates without any apparent justification, and without 
serving any good purpose. These examinations can be made 
abundantly sufficient without extending them to topics so 
irrelevant and impracticable as to repel applicants and invite 
ridicule. Those who fear the creation of a class of subordi- 
nate office-holders with life tenures should be disarmed by a 
demonstration that no such result is intended under the law; 
that it provides merely that entrance to the public service 
shall be based upon ascertained fitness; and that retention is 
only secured upon the just and fair grounds of continued 
fitness and faithful work. 


The Most The most important labor yet to be per- 

formed in behalf of Civil Service Reform 
Important remains to be mentioned. It consists in 
Work to Do 


a constant attempt to gain the support of 
those who are willing to concede that 
positions in Government employ should not be given to the 
incompetent and unworthy, but who are loth to abandon the 
notion that party service should count something in an appli- 
cant’s favor. Many of these are young men who are active 
and efficient in political service; some of them, of unques- 
tioned merit and capacity, would be glad to do work under 
the Government; and no more valuable allies can be won in 
support of the merit system. 

This contingent should not be kept at arm’s length and 
obliged to gain all their ideas of the advantages of Civil 
Service Reform from distant and indistinct praise of its sen- 
timental excellences. They should rather be approached 
with the assurance that there is a practical side to the ques- 
tion, which is of interest to them; and they should be invited 
to its examination in a spirit of friendly counsel, and without 
unnecessarily or offensively antagonizing their prejudices or 
their ideas of self-interest. Their intelligence can be relied 
on to bring them to an appreciation of the fairness and justice 
of the reform when they are persuasively presented to them; 
and their American love of fair play will be stimulated to the 
approval of a plan by which the advantages of place-holding 
are justly equalized. The practical suggestion should be 
made that the eligible list is constantly open to the members 
of all parties; and that no one should be slow to see that, 
considering the frequent changes in party control of the 
Government, resulting under the spoils system in wholesale 
removals of public employees with each change, such a sys- 
tem may profitably be superseded by one which saves to a 
defeated party those of its members who are already in place, 
and secures to those not in place an equal opportunity to fill 
vacancies as they occur. A fair consideration of these condi- 
tions and suggestions by those who without selfish and indi- 
vidual motive have adhered to the notion that the members 
of a successful party should have the exclusive privilege of 
filling Government positions, ought to lead to a modification 
of their views; for, if they will take account of the vicissi- 
tudes of political warfare and the inevitable decapitation, 
under the spoils. system, of place-holders attached to the 
defeated party, and set them against the number of incum- 
bents who under Civil Service requirements are permitted to 
remain after defeat, adding the time of their past and future 
incumbency, it is likely that no balance of office-holding 
party advantage will be found against Civil Service Reform. 

This course of reasoning, however, will hardly satisfy those 
whose expressed anxiety for party advantage covers a griev- 
ance they harbor against the merit system as constituting an 
obstacle to their individual success in obtaining public 
employment. They dwell upon the ease with which party 
workers are inclined to gain rewards when local party 
managers furnish their certificates of fitness; and they 
lament the day when prizes for partisan activity were abol- 
ished. But these malcontents have not so strong a case, even 
from their own standpoint, as they suppose. It has been 
said of appointments under the spoils system that a selection 
from ten applicants on the score ef partisan service develops 
nine disappointed who become enemies and one successful 
ingrate. No one who has assumed to be influential in 
securing places for his personal followers on political grounds 
has ever been able to meet the expectations of all who relied 
upon his intercession for public employment; and it has often 
been freely charged that distinct promises of aid and influence 
have not always been kept. If this class of objectors would 
strive to make themselves competent to do the work required 
of them in the public positions they covet, instead of making 
noisy and fictitious demonstrations of partisan deserving, 
they would find the Civil Service eligible lists a better 
reliance for gaining their ends than the promise of any party 
manager. In any event, and despite all objection and 
lamentation, the day is past when partisan service can open 
the door of public employment to unfitness and incompetency. 

The labor of the pioneers in the cause of Civil Service 
Reform has been nobly performed; and its present assured 
strength and safety attest the value of their patriotic work. 
But if its usefulness is to be further increased, and if it is to 
be more firmly imbedded in the respect and attachment of the 
masses of our people, its virtues and its beneficence must be 
made clear to all who doubt and all who oppose. 
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glee upon the fact that as the Army of the United 

States is reorganized and enlarged to meet the re- 
quirements of to-day, its general officers are chosen, as a 
rule, from the men who rose from the ranks or volunteers. 
“It is the final triumph,’’ they say, ‘‘ of the school of ex- 
perience over that of West Point.’’ Some few of the papers 
thus ‘‘ chortling in their joy’? know better, but others really 
believe what they say. 

The explanation is simple. When the Army was reorgan- 
ized and increased the year after the greatest war of modern 
history —that between the Union and the Confederacy of 
States —only two of all the general officers awarded commis- 
sions in the regulars were not West Pointers. During that 
war, however, many officers were appointed from the ranks, 
and at its close many more—general, field and company 
officers—from the volunteers. In the course of thirty-five 
years these men, faithful and deserving soldiers all, have 
gradually risen to the highest grade, and are now deservedly 
in turn receiving their stars and soon will surely pass the 
inevitable gate that Time and the Law have set for all soldiers; 
and ten years hence there will be only one or two generalships 
not filled by West Pointers. 


(Cee a Western journals are descanting with obvious 


Men at the The Army Register of 1867—the first 
Top After the published after the reorganization of that 

P day —is a field for study now. At the 
Great War head of the list, General-in-Chief, is the 


name of the great silent soldier who in 
61 vainly tendered his sword to the War Department and 
sadly waited two long days in McClellan’s anteroom at 
Cincinnati, begging an audience that was never accorded. 
Neither the wisdom of the Adjutant-General’s Department nor 
that of the great organizer saw anything worthy of consider- 
ation in the appeal of a resigned captain, despite his West 
Point diploma and his fine fighting record in Mexico. 
Illinois gave him the start, merit did the rest, and in spite 
of everything Grant forged to the front. Second on the roll, 
Lieutenant-General, was Sherman, who, with influence to 
begin with, in ’61 had skill to send him on. Then came the 
Major-Generals—‘‘ Old Brains’’ Halleck, Meade, the loyal 
head of the Army of the Potomac, Sheridan (whose own State 
had no place for him among its volunteers and who got his 
start from Michigan), Thomas, the Rock of Chickamauga, 
and Hancock, “‘ the superb’’—all West Pointers. So, too, 
were the Brigadiers, save only Terry, the Connecticut soldier- 
lawyer who won fame at Fort Fisher, and his Kentucky 
fellow-fighter, Rousseau, awarded the fag-end of the list when 
Rosecrans resigned in the spring of ’67. Even the Brigadiers 
had commanded independent armies, or at least corps 
d’armée, during the great war— Rousseau and the veteran 
dragoon St. George Cooke alone excepted. In the order of 
regular rank they were McDowell, Cooke, Pope, Hooker, 
Schofield, Howard, Terry, Ord, Canby and Rousseau. 
So there you have the seventeen generals of the line as 
determined by the war beside which the recent flurry was 
but an affair of outposts, and all but two— West Pointers! 


Generals Who But what had become of other famous 
Had to Take names of that great conflict — of the gen- 

erals who survived the fierce battling of 
Lower Rank the four years and had been conspicuous 
on a score of fields? Of the Eastern 
armies, Warren, Humphreys, Wright, Newton, Gilmore, 
Parke and Weitzel, all West Pointers and corps commanders, 
had gone back to their duties in the engineers. Of the 
Western armies, Logan, the Black Eagle, had gone to 
Congress, Palmer into politics, Rosecrans had just resigned 
with flattering prospects in civil life. Slocum had declined 
a colonelcy, and here it was that Congress in its wisdom saw 
fit to provide means of reward for the distinguished leaders 
of volunteers that in the reorganization of to-day it has 
neglected entirely. 

In 1867 the President was empowered to nominate the suc- 
cessful generals to field rank, that is, to colonelcies, 
lieutenant-colonelcies or majorities in the line of the army. 
Now, in 1901, he can do nothing of the kind. He has either 
to appoint them generals outright or leave them captains 
—or nothing. This in a measure explains the tremendous 
jump, over the heads of hundreds of brother officers, of two 
most gallant and distinguished appointees to brigadier- 
generalships. Congress has given the President no middle 
course. 

In 1867 the great cavalry leaders became colonels of the 
new army: A. J. Smith, Edward Hatch, Stoneman, Stanley, 
Grierson and Irvine Gregg, while young captains like 
Merritt, Custer and Upton, all major-generals of volunteers, 
were given the silver leaves of lieutenant-colonels. 


The Chief of Artillery of the Army of the Potomac, vet- 
eran though he was, had to be content with his lieutenant- 
colonelcy, and it was one of the sad issues of long, neglected 
service that such men as Hunt and Getty, generals of the war 
days, should finally have to retire, long years after, with no 
higher rank than that of colonel. 

Famous division commanders and even corps commanders 
who had won the double stars, doffed them in ’66 for the 
eagles of the new colonelcies: Crittenden, Davis, Getty, 
Gibbon, Granger, Griffin, Hazen, McKenzie, Mower, 
Reynolds, J. J., Robinson, Pennypacker, Pitcher, Sickles and 
Steele; while one of the hardest fighters and foremost corps 
commanders of the early days of the war, though often in 
hard luck — McCook —had to take a lieutenant-colonelcy, as 
did a number of captains in the regulars who were generals 
of volunteers: Ames, Ayres, Carroll, Crook, Grover, Kautz, 
McIntosh, Wheaton, Webb and Wilson; while stalwart 
fighters at the head of divisions, like Force, Hartranft and 
R. B. Potter, declined even colonelcies. Alfred Pleasonton, 
Howe, Ricketts, Brannan and certain others, including Corse 
and some out-and-out volunteers like him, refused lieutenant- 
colonelcies. There was nowhere near so much room then as 
now, and there were many more claimants. 

And so to-day, as the volunteers go out and the regulars in 
double force take their places, there is no way of rewarding 
the many admirable soldiers who are commissioned colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels of volunteers. They must be content 
after distinguished service, sometimes most arduous, to fall 
back to their captaincies. Luther Hare, who brilliantly won 
the stars of a brigadier; Birkhimer—a grand fighter he! — 
Dorst, Goodwin, Kennon, Pettit and Schuyler, finest of sol- 
diers and colonels, return to their rank in the regulars; while 
lieutenant-colonels like Beacon, Crane, Ducat (twice thought 
to be killed), Edwards (Lawton’s right-hand man), Howze, 
Sargent, Wilder and others must be content with the honors 
they won. As for fine fellows, volunteers out and out, who 
have no regular rank to fall back on, yet commanded regi- 
ments, as did Cheatham, Funston and Luhn, what is to be 
done for them remains to be seen. Congress says a first 
lieutenancy or nothing. 


The Rise of 
Our Present 
Leaders 


There are famous fighters now at the top 
of the list, and all except Hall, Bell and 
Fred Grant hail from the ranks or from 
the volunteers. It is interesting to note 

. where they stood at the close of the War 
of the Rebellion.- Miles stepped down from the command of 
a division to that of a regiment awarded him for heroism 
and leadership throughout the war. Brooke and Otis were 
lieutenant-colonels of infantry, Young only a captain of cav- 
alry, MacArthur a captain of infantry, and Chaffee, who had 
never quit the regulars from the moment of his enlistment 
and had fought his way up from the ranks, was a first lieu- 
tenant in the Sixth Cavalry in 1867. Of the present briga- 
diers Wade had been made major of cavalry, Merriam of 
infantry, Ludlow was a captain of engineers, Bates, Hall, 
Randall, Wheaton, Schwan, Hughes and Davis were captains 
of infantry, Sumner of cavalry, Kobbé only a lieutenant of 
infantry, Fred Grant simply a cadet; and as for Bell and 
Wood they were but children-in-arms. 


Res 
Rarefied Humor of the Rockies 


IGH up on the Laramie Range there is a little station 

called Sherman—a mere watering-place for trains on 

the Union Pacific Railway. Near by it is a gigantic pyramid 

of stone, sixty feet high and sixty feet square at the base, 

which was set up by the railway as a monument to Oakes 
Ames and Oliver Ames. 

In the later eighties there arrived at. Sherman a shabby 
person of melancholy aspect, who put up a “‘ shack’? — 
Western for shanty —not far from the monument. Ostensi- 
bly, he was prospecting, and he continued to prospect for 
three years without accomplishing any results, so far as 
could be observed. At the end of that period the manage- 
ment of the Union Pacific received from him a communica- 
tion demanding the immediate removal of the monument 
from the premises, which he claimed as his under the 
Homestead Law. 

The matter was regarded in a humorous light at first, but 
subsequent proceedings developed the fact that the squatter 
had what lawyers call a “‘ case.’’ 

The stranger, it seems, had located on a section of land 
which did not belong to the Union Pacific—the same section 
on which the monument had, by an inadvertence, been 
placed. He knew very well what he was about, and the 
upshot of the affair was that the railway had to pay $5000 for 
the squatter’s tract, in order to make its title good. 

The monument, by the way, is distant only about one hun- 
dred yards from the station, and it is a favorite trick of 
experienced persons to induce green travelers to attempt a 
run to the pyramid and back during the two minutes of the 
trains’ wait. In nine cases out of ten they fall on the way 
back, bleeding at the nose, the air being so rarefied at that 
elevation of 8300 feet as to forbid such exercise. 

















country there is rather generally an itching to be 

called to an urban parish. Nine out of ten of such 
would probably regard an invitation to such a field as being 
of itself a call from the Lord. It is astonishing how confi- 
dent we are that an opened door is an invitation from the 
Lord when it is a door that we have been watching to see 
opened, and a door through which we are anxious to step in. 

Divine Providence is a good deal of it only a name we give 
to the habit of counterfeiting the Lord’s indorsement to an 
ambition of our own cherishing and a scheme of our own 
incubating. To country clergymen anxious to be transferred 
to the city there might be addressed the words that Jesus 
spoke to the sons of Zebedee, ‘‘ Ye know not what ye ask.’’ 

Especially is it to be urged upon clerical novitiates to do 
their incipient work in as small a place as they can find. 
Every beginner is bound to do a good deal of work that is 
foolish, and the narrower and the more retired the stage in 
which he does his initial experimenting the less ruinous it 
will be to the cause that he aspires to promote. 

While all of that is true, it is undoubtedly the case that 
ministerial work done in the city counts for more than the 
same quality of work done in the country. Cities are the 
ganglionic centres of civilization. The pulse of the world 
beats in the big towns. Even St. Paul preached, asa rule, in 
the big centres because it put him face to face with great prob- 
lems and gave him an exceptionally firm grip on the times. 


eee pastors whose lines are fallen to them in the 


Why so Much’ The intensity of life at urban centres 
Preaching operates to disclose human character in 

its interior fibre, and in that way works 
Seems Dull as a tremendous incentive to a sincere 


preacher. It is always dull work to 
preach and duller work to listen, when the pulpit addresses 
itself to an idea rather than to a condition, and is the advo- 
cate of a theology rather than an invocation to human heart 
and life. Now the whole effect of the tension of a large town 
is to uncover men’s interior moral condition and mechanism, 
and to make the preacher almost fiercely conscious of the 
human material he has to deal with. 

The revelation that humanity in this way makes of itself 
would always have the effect, I should suppose, of giving point 
and directness to the efforts which the preacher puts forth. 
Where human nature makes such undisguised displays both 
of its excellence and its depravity the preacher cannot but 


The Man in the City Pulpit 
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realize clearly what the work is he has to do, and the means 
by which he is to do it. 

It is therefore easier for a clergyman to be at his best in 
the city than in the country. The stimulus of the situation 
combines with the stimulus of his own Christian devotement. 
But the urgency by which he is thus impelled will generally 
make him impatient of those details of service with which 
the pastor of a large city church is so often encumbered and 
embarrassed. I am speaking from the abundance of my own 
pleasant experience in this matter when I say that there are 
a great many ‘‘ things’’ incident to the maintenance of a 
church, from responsibility for which the pastor ought to be 
relieved, not only in justice to himself but in justice to all the 
vast interests involved. A man whose thought is split up 
into a multiplicity of details can be neither a good preacher 
nor a good pastor. 

Some ministers have to mix themselves in all the small 
minutiz of church administration and some like to do so; 
but whether it be from necessity or from choice the distrac- 
tion thus induced is fatal to best pastoral results. It is as 
true now as in the days wheri the early disciples took steps 
to mature their church organization that ‘‘ it is not reason 
that we should leave the word of God, and serve tables.”’ 


The Church What has just been said leads directly 
Greater than on to the statement that the efficiency of 
a large city church is often impaired by 
the Pastor having its activities in such a way organ- 
ized as to give undue prominence to its 
pastor. This is a criticism more applicable, I think, to my 


own denomination (Presbyterian) than to certain others. It 
is possible for the life of a church to be so centred in its 
preacher and pastor as to make him denote more, practically, 
than the church itself to what he has been appointed to 
minister. All of this involves a kind of man-worship that is 
liable to affect disastrously the minister and is almost certain 
to issue in the enfeeblement of the church. 

It is always a bad symptom when a church is popularly 
designated by the name of its minister. With such a condi- 
tion too much is made contingent upon the life and health of 
one man and too little upon the associate life of the organi- 
zation. Whatever may be the numerical membership of a 
church or its wealth or social prestige, it cannot be called a 
strong church when either its constituency or its activity is 
dependent upon the continuance with it of any one man as 
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its pastor, however qualified by nature, by culture or by 
grace. 

A clergyman working ina large town is almost certain to 
discover that he is in a way looked upon as common 
property. What he knows distinctively as his parish bears 
but a small proportion to the field which, reasonably or 
unreasonably, he will be expected to occupy. He is pre- 
sumed to have a heart for everybody’s woes, to be a Solvent 
for everybody’s problems, to be a treasury for everybody’s 
necessities and a general bureau of information, covering all 
questions from Christian Science to higher criticism afid 
from daily occupation to matrimony and divorce. He is also 
supposed to be able to speak with equal fecundity and effect 
on any occasion that may offer and upon any theme that the 
occasion may suggest, and to be so charged with versatile 
stores of fancy, epigram and nonsense as to require for the 
emergency only the easy turning of the spigot. 


There will be that in the case also that 
will bring the city clergyman inte touch 
and perhaps into conflict with the general 
social and political situation with which 
he finds himself surrounded. In a way 
this will be equally true of the country clergyman, with this 
difference, however, that, as already indicated, history 
makes itself more rapidly in the city, and the forces which 
combine to compose history exhibit themselves there with 
more clear and startling distinctness. 

Under these circumstances the preacher in feeling that he 
is a preacher of righteousness will be less easily able than 
his rustic brother to forget that what is of prime concern is 
not righteousness in the abstract but righteousness in the 
concrete. When, too, he pronounces his vituperation against 
sin he will be so conscious of the glaring disclosures that sim 
is making close by that he will be less profoundly interested 
in the sins that are bygone and in the sinners that are a-back 
number. This will make him an ‘‘ up-to-date '’ preacher and 
tend to convert him from an archeologist into a prophet. 

It will be on his part not the enlargement of his sphere, 
but the inclusion in his sphere of what belongs there, but has 
been dropped out by the apathy of the clergy and at the in- 
stigation of that element among the laity that is willing to 
have the pulpit preach the doctrine that the individual Jife 
belongs to God, but that the general life belongs to the devil, 
the politicians and the party. 


The Pastor’s 
Proper 
Jurisdiction 
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Soon the rosy maples budding, 
Misty crimson and soft yellow 


Soon the hazy purple distance, 


Eager for the old migration 
In the magic of the spring ; 


Aad the odorous wild cherry 





Soon about the waking uplands 
The hepaticas in blue — 


In their sober Quaker hue — 








APRIL WEATHER 


Son, ah, soon the April weather 
With the sunshine at the door, 

And the mellow melting rain-wind 
Sweeping from the South once more ; 


Aad the willows putting forth, 
In the valleys of the North ; 


Where the cabined heart takes wing, 


Soon, ah, soon the budding windflowers 
Through the forest white and frail, 


Gleaming in her ghostly veil ; 


Children of the first warm sunlight 


All our shining little sisters All the radiance, the glamour, 
Of the forest and the field, The expectancy and poise, 
Lifting up their quict faces Of this ancient life renewing 
With the secret half revealed ; Its temeritics and joys ; : 
Soon across the folding twilight Soon the immemorial magic 
Of the round carth hushed to hear, Of the young Aprilian moon, 
The first robin at his vespers ‘Aad the wonder of thy friendship 
Calling far, serene and clear ; In the twilight —soon, ah, soon | 


Bliss Carman 


Soon the waking and the summons, 
Starting sap in bole and blade, 

Aad the bubbling, marshy whisper 
Sceping up through bog and glade ; 


Soon the frogs in silver chorus ‘ 
Through the night, from marsh and swale, 
Blowing in their tiny obocs 
All the joy that shall not fail — 


Passing up the old carth rapture 
By a thousand streams and rills, 

From the red Virginian valleys 
To the bluc Canadian hills ; 


Soon, ah, soon the Splendid impulse, 
Nomad longing, vagrant whim, 
When a man’s false angels vanish 
And the truth comes back to him ; 


Soon the majesty, the vision, 
And the old unfaltering dream, 
Faith to follow, strength to stablish, 
Will to venture and to scem ; 
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him, or how he came to mean so much in our lives. He 

was just a little boy of six, a trifle girlish in his ways, 
and, as a rule, I do not like effeminate boys. Moreover, he 
was precocious, and precocious children are almost invaria- 
bly disagreeable. 

Certainly he was handsome, and he carried himself with a 
spritelike grace and his little suit of ‘‘ soldier clothes ’’ fitted 
him like a sheath. But his chiefest charm lay in his eyes, 
big, tender, gray eyes, that used to make me think of that 
old song, Thine Eyes so Blue and Tender; they were soft as 
the color on a dove’s breast, and they looked down into your 
soul’s secrets and made you remember things you had not 
thought of for years. Yet I do not see why we should have 
loved him for that; there were things in my own life I had 
no desire to remember, and there must have been many 
things in the life of the Woman Nobody Called On that she 
preferred to forget. And as for the Professor—oh, well! he 
didn’t care to remember anything at all but Sanskrit roots 
and the metres of difficult Greek choruses, and he grudged 
the space that anything else took up in his brain. I fancy, 
generally speaking, that none of the folk who lived in 
Windsor Terrace were fond of memories. People who live 
in terraces are not usually those who have made the most 
brilliant success in life. 

We were not prepared to give Jack-a-Boy a very cordial 
welcome when his parents moved into Number 324. It put 
us all in an ugly humor when we saw a hobby-horse lifted 
out of the moving van. Of course there would be children, 
we said; we might have known that. Other people’s chil- 
dren are one of the most objectionable features attendant 
upon living in terraces—and such children! We had more 
than enough of them already, and we resented a single addi- 
tion. When he came we all eyed him sourly enough, and if 
looks could kill, the florist would have been sending white 
roses up to Number 324. 

The day after Jack-a-Boy’s arrival I went up to the 
Professor’s room to borrow a book and found him in a great 
state of nervous agitation. 

** More. children!’’ he cried, throwing down his pen; 
“ and these partitions are so thin I can hear him laughing. I 
suppose he will have all the other children in the street in 
there, romping all day long; and I am just in the middle of 
a chapter on Vowels of Variable Quantity. Decidedly, I 
shall have to move! ’’ 

My friend, the Professor, was writing a work on Greek 
prosody, which he believed would be invaluable to English 
scholars. He had been writing it ever since I had first met 
him, and I don’t care to say just how long ago that was. He 
was a thin, frail man, angular and much bent, who seemed 
to have put all his blood into his grammars, and to have only 
thousands of tiny Greek accent marks and smooth and rough 
breathings where the red corpuscles should be. His nerves 
were none of the best, and he worked through two pairs of 
powerful spectacles, and the strain of his labor was se heavy 
that I was sorry that he should be subjected to the annoyance 
of having a boisterous child next door. 

The next day the Professor had another visitor, no less a 
person than the enfant terrible himself. The good man was 
seated at his desk, scratching away furiously, his door 
slightly ajar. When he got up to go to the case for a book, 
he saw a little boy dressed in a gray cadet suit standing out- 
side his door, cap in hand. He ground his teeth and sat 
down and began writing again. Presently he looked up and 
saw that little gray figure still at his door. 

‘* Well, what is it?’’ he asked sharply. 

‘* Oh, I was just waiting until you were through. I came 
to call fora minute. I’ve been calling on almost every one 
in the Terrace, but I saw you were busy, so I thought I’d 
wait.’’ 

‘Well, as my occupation is likely to last for some years 
yet, you may as well come in,” said the Professor, rather 
gruffly. It was impossible to answer that clear little treble 
voice very savagely. 

Jack-a-Boy was accustomed to taking people at their word, 
so in he went. 


| AM quite unable to say just why we were all so fond of 
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JacK-a-Boy By Willa Sibert Cather 


‘* My, what a lot of books you have!’’ he gasped, looking 
about. ‘‘ Are there any with pictures in?’’ 

** Pictures? Um-—m, let me see.’’ The Professor got up 
and turned the revolving bookcase and took out a big book 
that looked like a portfolio, and smiled grimly as he gave it 
to the boy. 

** Now, you go on with your work, and I’Il just sit here and 
look at these, and I won’t bother you. I never bother Papa 
when he writes.’’ 

Jack-a-Boy curled himself up on the soft, woolly hearth rug, 
his chin propped on his hands and the book open before him, 
and the Professor went back to his desk and forgot Jack-a- 
Boy’s existence. 

I can think of no place where a child’s presence—that is, 
an ordinary child’s presence — could be more incongruous than 
in the Professor’s room. It is a very large room, or would be 
for an ordinary tenant who furnished it in an ordinary man- 
ner. But under the Professor’s occupancy it looked as though 
an effort had been made to crowd into it the entire contents 
of the British Museum. There were detail maps of every 
dead and forgotten city in which antiquarians had ever bur- 
rowed; dusty plaster casts of all the Grecian philosophers 
marshalled in rows above the bookshelves; bronzes of 
several of the later Roman emperors; terra-cotta models of 
the Acropolis and Parthenon and several other edifices whose 
very names I have forgotten, if I ever knew them; even an 
Egyptian mummy was wedged in between the lavatory and 
chiffonier. As for the books, they had overflowed all the 
cases long ago, and there was not a niche left for another 
shelf. The Professor’s shoe box had been removed to make 
room for the last bookcase, and he kept his shoes under his 
bed. So the tomes were packed in under his desk, piled in 
the corners and on the chairs, on his table and on his bed. 
They were particularly in evidence on his little iron bed, and 
almost crowded him out entirely. The housemaid often told 
me that when she went to make his bed in the morning she 
found dozens of books piled up on the side next the wall, and 
a narrow indentation at the outer edge was the only indica- 
tion that the Professor had gone to bed at all. I believe at 
one time he had another room in which to sleep, but he 
caught so many colds trapesing into his study in his pajamas 
at all hours of the night when some grammatical perplexity 
awoke him, that he had decided to abolish the last slight bar- 
rier between his books and himself and lived with them in 
good earnest. His room was on the third floor, where the 
doings of his landlady could not disturb him and where his 
windows commanded a magnificent view of the harbor, lying 
far away across the housetops. Not that the Professor spent 
much time looking out of his windows; when he first moved 
into the Terrace he had thought he would, but on his way to 
the window he always caught sight of some book or other and 
would pick it up and go back to his desk with it. All his life 
his excursions from his desk had ended just so. Very often, 
as he was starting out for his dinner, he would stop, hat in 
hand, for a look into Autenrieth or the Griechische 
Formenlehre, and the dinner hour would steal by and he 
would light his pipe and console himself with the thought 
that he worked more when he ate little, and on the whole was 
very glad that he had gained an hour. 

As I say, the Professor had quite forgotten that he had a 
visitor when he heard a clear little voice asking politely: 

‘“ Would you please tell me what these pictures are about? 
They are not like the ones in my picture books. I think 
these must be knights, ’cause they have helmets on! ’’ 

The Professor started, and looked at him over his spec- 
tacles. The book he had given the child was a volume of 
Flaxman’s immortal illustrations to Homer. Going over to 
the hearth rug, he sat down by the boy, and before he knew 
what he was about he had launched into an abbreviated and 
expurgated version of the Trojan War. For the Professor’s 
heart was not really dead after all, you see, only buried 
beneath an accumulation of Sanskrit forms and Greek 
idioms. 

After that, Jack-a-Boy went often to see the Professor. 
One evening, when I went in to borrow a book from my 
learned friend, I found a scarlet and gold Harlequin all hung 
with silver bells perched on a volume of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
I took no pains to conceal my amusement, and the Professor 
looked up very sheepishly, muttering: ‘‘ That rascal left the 
thing here this afternoon.”’ 

He made friends with every one in the Terrace in just the 
same way, and seemed personally interested in all our 
miserable little doings. Even the crabbed old spinster in 
Number 326, whose lodgers stood in absolute fear of her, was 
soon known to be one of his conquests. She made him a 
little toy dog that was stiff and hard and gray like herself. It 
was solidly stuffed with sawdust, and had four corn-cob legs 
of uneven lengths, and it was an awkward and uncomfortable 
thing to hold in your arms. But Jack-a-Boy carried it about 
with him religiously for days, ‘‘ For I wouldn’t like to hurt her 
feelings,’’ he said. He did not care much for toys, but he 
was very proud of anything that was givento him. I believe 
if any one had given Jack-a-Boy the most unsightly of love 
tokens, he, who was so fond of pretty things, would have 
received it joyfully and treasured it. 

Soon after he came he asked if he might sit in my music- 
room while I was giving lessons, and when the piano was 
not in use he used to sit down and pick out the most charm- 
ing little airs for himself, simple minor melodies, indefinitely 
sad, like the verses of young poets, but so graceful and indi- 
vidual that they made those hours sweet to remember. 
Music came as easily and naturally to him as speech, and the 
sense of harmonies was strangely developed in him, though 
he was such a nervous child we never dared let him practice 
much, I fell into a habit of playing to him in the twilight, 


after the long, dull days were over, and when he was not 
with the Professor, hearing about Grecian heroes, he was 
usually with me at that hour. I used to fancy that Jack-a- 
Boy would make music of his own some day, perhaps quite 
as beautiful as any that I play ed for him, and I used to won- 
der what form of expression the beautiful little soul of his 
would choose. 

He did not play much with the other boys of the street. 
** They are such rough boys,’’ he whispered confidentially to 
me. The gentle ways of the girls suited him better, and 
deep down in my heart I was afraid that, in spite of his sol- 
dier clothes and his love for the Grecian heroes, Jack-a-Boy 
was a coward. But one morning as I was sitting on the 
piazza, watching Jack-a-Boy play with one of the little girls 
of the Terrace, I saw another boy come up and maliciously 
stick a pin in the little girl’s balloon. Jack-a-Boy flew at 
him like a wildcat, fists, teeth, feet and all the rest of him. 
I never saw such anger in a child. It was the frenzied, 
impotent revolt of a high and delicate nature against bru- 
tality and coarseness and baseness, like those outbursts of 
Stevenson’s youth. The boy’s comrades flew to his rescue, 
and in a moment our boy was down under four of them. I 
ran screaming to the edge of the porch, but an angular form 
darted past me. It was the Professor, hatless and coatless, 
with both pairs of spectacles on his nose. In a moment he 
came back carrying what was left of Jack-a- sil with the 
little girl wailing at his heels. 

‘Take good care of that little chap, madam,’” said the 
Professor as he gave him to his mother; ‘‘he carries the 
heart of more than one of us buttoned under his soldier 
clothes.’’ 

Of all Jack-a-Boy’s friends, the Woman Nobody Called On 
was certainly the strangest. She lived in Number 328 and no 
one ever went to see her. We knew very little of her, except 
that she was very handsome, with that large, blond, opulent 
sort of beauty that is seldom seen off the stage and that one 
somehow distrusts on sight. Her beauty was a little faded 
on close inspection, too. She lived well, for her alimony was 
said to be generous. Some people used to wonder that 
Jack-a-Boy’s mother allowed him to go to see her, but I think 
she was proud of her little son’s elasticity and charm and his 
power of bringing gladness into people’s lives. At any rate, 
Jack-a-Boy went often to see the woman in Number 328, and, 
as I passed, I used to see her watching for him at the window. 
Of all the people she had waited for in days gone by, I doubt 
if there was one for whom she had ever waited with such 
eagerness as she did for Jack-a-Boy. She always kept a sup- 
ply of his favorite bonbons and was very careful to see that 
he did not eat too many. She knew so well what comes of 
having too much of what one likes, that Woman Nobody 
Called On. 

One chilly April day, as Jack-a-Boy stretched himself out 
on the big Persian rug before her fire, he remarked: 

‘*My! What pretty rooms you have; they are the nicest 
in the Terrace, I think. It’s a pity you haven’t got any little 
boys; they’d have such a good time here.’’ 

The Woman Nobody Called On looked at him queerly. 

‘Should vou like me for a mother, Jack-a-Boy?”’ 

““Why, yes, of course I would, you are so beautiful. 
After my own mother, I think I would rather have you than 
any lady I know. I believe I would like to have a great 
many mothers, kind of second best ones, you know. Some- 
times on the street cars I see ladies I would like to have for 
mothers, and then there are others I wouldn’t. There is 
Miss Mellon now, who gave me the dog; she is a very nice 
lady, but I wouldn’t like to have her for a mother!’’ Jack- 
a- Boy wondered why the woman laughed and hugged him so. 

Jack-a-Boy’s great féte that year was his May-basket hang- 
ing. I think it meant even more to him than Christmas, 
because it was his nature to enjoy giving. He began to pre- 
pare for it about the middle of April. He got a large supply 
of tissue paper of many colors, and the old maid in Number 
326 gave him a number of the wooden baskets in which she 
bought her butter, and the Woman Nobody Called On gave 
him bonbon boxes of all shapes and sizes. I think there was 
no one in the Terrace who was not consulted about the con- 
struction of those baskets, but he made them all alone in his 
nursery, and never weakened into showing any one of us the 
basket intended for our neighbor. He used to come out from 
his work with an eager face and sticky fingers, and he con- 
fided to me that his mother was making him some paper 
flowers because the real ones were so expensive, and asked 
me if I didn't think paper flowers would do pretty well with 
real leaves to make them look ‘‘ realer.’’. On the afternoon 
of the first of May, Jack-a-Boy and I went for a walk, and 
we got a few dandelions, and I persuaded him to let me add 
some violets to his collection. I knew that at heart he 
loathed the paper flowers. The Professor had been selected 
for the honor of hanging the baskets with him, and when I 
saw the old gentleman slipping out that night at dusk with « 
big market basket covered with rustling tissue paper on his 
arm, and that joyous, shapely little figure skipping beside 
him, I did not try to conceal my jealousy. I felt rather 
lonely and ill-used, and I opened my window and sat down 
beside it in the darkness. There was just a pallid ghost of a 
new moon in the sky, a faint silver crescent curve, like 
Artemis’ bow, with a shred of gauzy cloud caught on its horn. 
The violet heavens were nebulous with the spring mistiness. 
Below, in the dusky street, I heard every little while the ring 
of a door-bell and the hurry of swift little feet down the steps 
and up the pavement, and sometimes a clear, silvery little 
peal of laughter, suddenly muffled. Once, on the other side 
of the street, I saw Jack-a-Boy scudding down the pavement 
like a gleeful young elf, with the Professor in the réle of a 
decrepit Old Man of the Mountain shuffling after him. 




















When the Professor came in he stopped at my door. 
‘Miss Harris, I must beg your assistance in a little matter 
to-night,’’ he said. 

‘* Why, certainly, Professor, but surely you have forgotten 
that I am neither a lexicon nor an authority on Greek 
metres,’’ I said. 

He smiled quaintly. 
night,’’ he replied. 

I followed him to his room, and there, on a relief map of 
the Peloponnesus, was a creation of blue paper and ribbons 
and flowers. 

‘*T have made it at night, after that chap is in bed, for I 
am never safe in the daytime,’’ explained the Professor 
proudly, ‘“‘ but I got the flowers only this afternoon and I 
doubt if they are very well arranged.’’ 

They certainly were not, but they were very pretty ones; 
yellow jonquils and big English violets. 

‘‘How did you happen to select these in particular?’’ 
I asked. 

The Professor looked off at the bust of Aristotle above his 
desk and smiled absently over his glasses: 

‘* Oh, they seemed to suit him. The yellow ones are gay, 
like him, and—and I think the violets are rather like his 
eyes.’’ This last was said rather timidly. I suppose the 
Professor had never said that of a woman’s eyes, so the com- 
parison was quite fresh and unhackneyed to him. 

‘“Now,’’ I said encouragingly, massing the 
together to disguise their stiffness, ‘‘that is really 
pretty basket.’’ 

‘* Oh, it must be, if it is for him,’’ 
‘He has taste, the rascal! Ugly things hurt him. He 
knows the Narcissus story, too. Did you ever notice what a 
singularly fine head that boy has? and that delicate face with 
its big violet eyes and arching brows? I tell you, it’s a 
poet’s face. There is a boy picture of Keats that looks like 


‘“*T am not working at prosody to- 


jonquils 
a very 


chuckled the Professor. 


that. He has the mind that goes with it, too; all gossamer 
and phantasy and melody. I want to live to see him grow 
up.’”’ 


The summer that year was a cruel one, and Jack-a-Boy’s 
parents were not able to take him out of town. Matters must 
have gone ill with them just then, for Jack-a-Boy’s young, 
blond papa looked worried and walked slowly with his shoul- 
ders bent, and wore his gray business suit on Sundays. I 
even fancied that Jack-a-Boy’s white duck suits were not so 
many or so resplendent as in the summer when he first came 
to Windsor Terrace. We all took turns taking him to the 
park and off for little boat rides on the bay. But the heat 
was merciless; it withered the foliage in the parks and 


Jack-a-Boy flew at him like a wildcat 
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scorched the little grass plots before our doors, which were 
barely kept alive by continual spraying. The sultry nights 
took the fibre out of us all, and left us little courage to begin 
another day. Jack-a-Boy grew paler and his eyes grew 
larger and darker under their long black lashes, until we 
looked at one another over his head with questioning fear. 

One burning, dusty day in early September I was return- 
ing to town after a week’s stay in the country, when the 
Professor met me in front of the Terrace to tell me that Jack- 
a-Boy had the scarlet fever, that he was very ill and had been 
asking for me. I hurried off my travel-stained garments and 
went over to help Jack-a-Boy’s mother in whatever way I 
could. The Woman Nobody Called On was there, and I 
helped her sponge off his little burning body. Then I knew 
that the Professor had been the wisest of us, and that this was 
not a human child, but one of the immortal children of Greek 
fable made flesh for a little while. Such little bodies have I 
seen among the marble children of the Borghese Gallery, 
never otherwhere. He was delirious at moments, but he 
knew me and said he was glad to see me, and asked if I had 
brought the cat-tails and acorns I had promised him. He 
had seen only pictures of them, and I had promised to bring 
him some real ones, and had forgotten. I have been forget- 
ting things all my useless life, but I would have given any- 
thing in the world, anything, for a few acorns and rushes just 
then. It was so little that he ever wanted, and it was always 
such pleasure to gratify those strange, fanciful, delicate 
desires of his. But where in the heart of the city could one 
go for acorns and cat-tails? As well start upon the quest of 
the Culprit Fay at once. 


‘*Oh, never mind,’’ he said when he saw that I was trou- 
bled. ‘‘ Maybe it wouldn’t be much fun unless I saw them 
grow. I’m so glad you’re back. I like to have all my 


friends home at night.’’ 

His fever ran very high at dusk, and he was much excited 
and half-delirious and wanted the Professor to come and tell 
him stories. ‘‘ I want to know,’’ he said quite distinctly, 
‘about the white horses of Rhésos; I have forgotten who 
stole them.’’ 

The Professor was not far to seek. He sat down in the 
shadow; the screen was before the drop-light to shield Jack- 
a-Boy’s fever-blind eyes, and holding that hot little hand in 
his, the man of learning told that old, old story of Achilles’ 
wrath. Ordinarily the Professor’s voice is hard and didactic, 
like that of all men who have lectured in classrooms all their 
lives. But he spoke so softly that night, I thought a certain 
musical quality crept into it. I could never have believed 
him capable of the sweetness and directness with which he 
told that wonderful story, his phrases taking on 
a certain metrical cadence of their own. 

‘*And now about Achilles shouting at the 
wall,’’ urged the boy. 

But before the Professor had finished with 
Patroclus’ death and his friend’s sorrow Jack- 
a-Boy was wandering again, and talking about 
what he wanted for Christmas, and the rein- 
deer of Santa Claus and the white horses of 
Rhésos. He tossed painfully in his little brass 
bed, and complained that it was hard and that 
the sheets were burning him. The Woman 
Nobody Called On took him up in her fine, 
strong arms and he seemed to rest comfort- 
ably there. Presently he looked up and said: 

‘** Are you very tired holding me?’’ 

‘No, dear; would you rather lie down?’’ 

‘*Oh, no! Not unless you’re tired. 1 like 
to have you hold me, ’cause I can just feel you 
love me out of your arms,’’ he murmured 
drowsily. 

She held him so all night, while his mother 
got a little- rest, until the dull, gray light of 
the dawn blanched the lamp-light in the room, 
that hour so common for the passage of souls, 
when ‘‘ the glowworm shows the matin to be 
near.’’ 

Then I felt a sense of relief, and there came 
a change in the oppressive air of the room; it 
became cooler, and just a faint breeze came in 
at the open windows, and I seemed to detect 
above the odors of medicines a fresh, wet smell 
of violets and of autumn woods and green, 
mossy places by the mountain streams, and I 
remembered that it was the time when the 
spirits of the dead, that have been wandering 
up and down the world through the night, 
hurry back to spirit land. I think, as they flitted 
by our windows, Jack-a-Boy must have recog- 
nized some joyous spirit with whom he had 
played long ago in Arcady, for he left us. Per- 
haps some wood-nymph, tall and fair, came in 
and laid her cool fingers on his brow and bore 
him off with the happy children of Pan. 

The long, bad dream of the flowers and the 
casket and the dismal hymns, so cruelly inap- 
propriate for such a glad and beautiful little 
life, and the little white hearse, and the aban- 
doned grief of us all, is merely a blur to me 
now. I try to forget all that, and to remember 
only that Jack-a-Boy heard the pipes of Pan as 
the old wood-gods trooped by in the gray morn- 
ing, and that he could not stay. 

The night after it was all over I went to the 
Professor’s room. He was sitting alone in the 
darkness, before his desk, with his head resting 
onhis hand. The student-lamp, that had burned 
every night for so many years and had lit the 
scholar’s way through so many miles of patient 
research, was dark. He lay so heavily back 
in his old reading chair that for the first time 
I realized that he was an old man, was growing 












like the casts and 
I bade him good-evening, 


older, and was not just old by nature, 
leather-bound folios about him. 
but he did not lift his head. 

‘I knew from the first it would ‘be fatal,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
always knew we could not keep him long. Sometimes I fan- 
cied he would tarry long enough to sing a little like Keats, 
or to draw like Beardsley, or to make music like Schubert, 
and confound the wiseacres and pedants of the world, like 
those other immortal boys from Parnassus, who were sent to 
us by mistake. But he had too little to hold him back; less, 
even, than Keats. The meshes of the clay were too coarse 
to hold him. He rose from them, beautiful and still a child, 
like Cupid out of Psyche’s arms. They could not spare him 
up yonder. There are not many such, even on Parnassus.’’ 

‘*T don’t care about what he could have done or been,’’ I 
answered rebelliously. ‘‘I don’t think it matters so much 
about children’s souls. If only we had his dear little body 
with us, it would be enough. It was the little human boy 
that I loved.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Professor, shaking his head, ‘‘ no, it was 
the soul. Why have we never loved any of the other chil- 
dren who have lived in this Terrace? There have been 
enough of them. They were little animals of our common 
clay. But sometimes the old divinities reveal themselves in 
children. In this case it was inexplicable, as it always is. 
His people are common enough. Why should he have liked 
Plaxman’s drawings better than his picture -books? Why 
should he have liked the story of Theseus’ boyhood in the 
Centaur’s cave better than Jack the Giant Killer? Why 
should he tell me that the two stars that peeped down into 
his crib between the white curtains were like the eyes of the 
Golden Helen? That counter-jumper of a father of his never 
heard of the Golden Helen. No, he simply had that divinity 
in him, that holiness of beauty which the hardest and basest 
of us must love when we see it. He was of that antique 
world, and he would have lived in it always, like Keats. In 
my Homer over there there is a little, sticky thumb-mark on 
the margin of the picture of the parting of Hector and 
Andromache. He liked that picture best of all, because, he 
said, ‘it was so kind of Hector to take off his gleaming hel- 
met not to frighten his little boy.’ He always said ‘ gleaming 
helmet ;’ he loved the sound of the words. Sometimes I used 
to fancy that if I should speak the Greek words he would 
recognize them. At any rate, the Greek spirit was his. I 
have taught Homer all my life, and I know. He used to lie 
here on the rug by the hour with that book open before him, 
and | would have to speak to him again and again to get his 

(Concluded on Page 25) 


Jack-a-Boy curled himself up on the soft, woolly 
hearth rug, his chin propped on his hands 
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HERE may come a time, in the not-distant future, when 
gi people in this country will no longer be compelled to 
rely upon Bermuda planters for their supplies of Easter 
lities — those delicate blossoms which by many are considered 
the most beautiful of all flowers, apart entirely from the sen- 
timent which attaches to them through the association of 
religious ideas, though, of course, this latter point encourages 
their popularity to some extent. The rose is gay, the violet 
is tovely, but the lily is the special emblem of purity and 
spirituality. 

The Bermudas are a small group of volcanic peaks, which, 
rising abruptly from the floor of the Atlantic, project their 
tops out of the sea seven hundred miles due east of 
Charleston, South Carolina. On those islands the Easter 
lily was a common dooryard plant eighty-five years ago, 
though only within a comparatively short time has it acquired 
importance as an article of commerce. No sooner was it 
planted there than it exhibited a phenomenal luxuriance of 
growth, and the gentle climate encouraged it to blossom very 
early. It seemed as though the flower and that mid-ocean 
garden spot were designed by Nature for each other, and, as 
if to make the fact more obvious, a single accidental bulb — 
what the gardeners call a “‘ sport’? —luckily turned up after 
a while as the founder of an improved variety, which was 
more prolific and also earlier to ripen than its progenitors. 
From this bulb, thanks to intelligent horticultural effort, the 
tiew strain of lilies, which furnishes the precious winter 
flowers, has been derived. 

Recently, however, our Government has been making 
experiments, very quietly, with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not Easter lily bulbs— now obtained exclusively 
by importation from the Bermudas 
—can be grown in this country. 
The results so far have been deci- 
dedly encouraging, and it may be 
said to have been proved that the 
tubers can be produced to advan- 
tage along the coast of the 
Carolinas and in Southern 
Florida. The only question 
remaining is whether they can 
be made to ripen as early as 
the Bermuda bulbs; and this is 
vital, for otherwise they would 













latter in the market. 
It is to be feared that the 
floral farmer of the Bermudas 


Easter lily bulbs. One of them is 
cut open to show its structure 
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looks upon the Easter lily with no sentimental eye, the plant 
being classed from his viewpoint in the same business cate- 
gory with the equally fragrant and even more profitable 
onion. The onion, indeed, is his chief source of revenue, the 
lily coming next, and the potato third; but the lily is a sort 
of incidental crop, the bulbs being planted and dug at times 
when the demand for attention by the early market vegetables 
is not imperative. There are no very large tracts devoted 
to lily culture, which, in truth, is restricted to small patches 
of from one to half a dozen acres, scattered over the islands. 
The plant does not flourish on the exposed coast, but in the 
fertile pockets of rich red volcanic soil which occur between 
the hills inland. 

The traditional early worm must surely have had its orig- 
inal home in the Bermudas, which is especially the place of 
production for things that come out of the ground ahead of 
time. In point of quantity, too, the annual output of the 
islands is little short of marvelous, as their total 
area is only about twenty-four square miles. But 
the warm current of the Gulf Stream runs close 
by the tiny archipelago, modifying the climate so 
far as to create there a climate like unto that of 
Paradise. While it is still winter with us, and 
all vegetation, north of the line of everlasting 
summer, is locked in the embrace of a temporary 
death, fields of onions and potatoes are carpeting 
the Bermudas with a green and luxuriant promise 
of coming wealth for the farmer, while here and 
there, even during March, great fields of bloom- 
ing lilies spread a feast for the eye. 

Nothing more beautiful than a field of these 
lilies in full bloom can well be imagined, the 
effect being that of a sea of flowers. Some 
of the lily plantations are so small that an 
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active man could jump across them in any direction, crop 
and all. Cultural operations are conducted by hand, the 
plants being set out, like the Bermuda onions, in beds about 
four feet wide, and weeded with finger and thumb. . The 
fields are so small, the rock so close to the surface in many 
places, and the rent of the tillable land so high (seldom less 
than fifty dollars an acre), that every inch of ground must be 
made to produce a maximum output. Horse cultivation 
would mean needless loss of space, but hand labor admits of 
close planting. 

The oldest known species of lily was a native of the 
Levant, but was widely cultivated in Europe at a very ancient 
date. This is the one which, commonly known as the 
Annunciation, or St. Joseph's, lily, was so frequently intro- 
duced into the paintings of Murillo and other Old Masters. 
The modern Bermuda lily, however, was brought originally 
from Japan— botanists ‘cali it the Longiflorum, 
or Trumpet lily—and from that stock has been 
obtained the highly prized variety already 
described, which is so remarkable for its early j 
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blooming. This variety, which 
was introduced into general 
cultivation about 1878, has the 
additional advantage of being 
very robust and most prolific 
of flowers. 

The shrewd and frugal farm- 
ers of the, Bermudas, con- 
trolling as they do the lily 
market in this country, have 
abused to some extent the 
advantage of their monopoly, 
and, as a result, are now suf- 
fering serious loss. They 
have been selling millions of 
their bulbs to florists in the 
United States, to be forced 
in hothouses for the Easter 
market, but have also adopt- 
ed, during the last few years, 
the plan of shipping to our 
large cities, just before 
Easter, immense quantities 








Planting Easter lily bulbs in Bermuda 
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of lily-blooms fresh-cut from their own fields, thus competing 
with the American producers in a manner extremely inju- 
rious to the latter. Weekly lines of steamers between the 
Bermudas and New York have facilitated the scheme. 

The American growers have been angered by this method 
of procedure, which has caused them to lose many a dollar; 
but the practice has brought its own punishment to the 
Bermuda farmer. On the islands the lily bulbs have to be 
planted again and again through a series of years, in order 
that they may attain the requisite size; and to cut the blos- 
soms, with the necessary stems, is a serious draft on the 
vitality of the tubers. The grower who cuts the flowering 
stalk, and later digs for market the bulb which produced 
that stalk, is doing a thing comparable with the burning of a 
candle at both ends. Having robbed the bulb of a limb, he 
makes a mistake if he supposes that it will lose nothing by 
the amputation. 


How Over- Florists in this country are eager to get 
Eagerness their lily bulbs as soon as possible each 
ig summer, in order that they may have 
Injures Bulbs pienty of time to raise plants from them 
for the flower market of the following 
winter. Consequently, the tubers that reach here early com- 
mand special prices —a fact which has tempted the Bermuda 
farmer to adopt the injurious habit of digging his bulbs 
before they are ripe. Now, such a bulb is a package of food, 
chiefly starch, neatly put away by Dame Nature for the sus- 
tenance of the young plant that is to be. If it is taken out of 
the ground unripe, for subsequent planting, the food it con- 
tains can hardly be in fit condition for eventual consumption 
by the stalk and leaves which are to develop out of it, and 
hence the lily is likely to suffer from indigestion and to lose 
all of its beauty. 

This practice of digging the tubers over-early seems to be 
mainly accountable for the so-called ‘‘ lily sickness,’’? which 
has caused so much loss to florists in 
the United States during the last half 
dozen years. It is a disease that 
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In a cultural enterprise of this description much depends 
upon the care with which the best material is chosen from 
year to year for seed and stock, the strain being steadily 
improved by such a method of artificial selection. Unfortu- 
nately, in this matter also the Bermuda grower has been led 
away by greed of gain, and, reluctant to withhold from sale 
the few bulbs required for planting, he has been making a 
too-frequent practice of utilizing for that purpose the scales 
which fall off the tubers incidentally to the process of hand- 
ling them, thus relying upon accident for the satisfactory 
perpetuation of the qualities that give market value to the 
money-producing plant. Meanwhile, he cripples the bulbs 
he produces by cutting off their flowering stalks while they 
are developing, and by digging them before they have 
properly ripened. 

These are among the reasons why such a determined effort 
is being made just now, under Government auspices, to find 
out whether it is practicable to grow Easter lily bulbs in this 
country. Experts of the Department of Agriculture, who 
have been making the experiments referred to in the coast 
region of the Carolinas and in southern Florida, express the 
opinion that there is no reason why the tubers should not be 
preduced in those localities just as well as in the Bermudas, 
nor why they should not be fully equal in quality to the 
imported ones. Soil and climate ave well adapted for their 
propagation in unlimited quantities, and, as already stated, 
the only doubt is whether they can be persuaded to ripen 
early enough. 

Meantime, the Bermuda farmer is not in the least worried 
about American rivalry in the business of lily production. 
He is convinced that the bulbs cannot be grown anywhere in 
the United States, and accordingly looks forward to the indef- 
inite perpetuation of his floral monopoly. Up to now, it is 
true, all efforts to raise them in this country have been 
notably unsuccessful; but, on the other hand, the problem 
has been attacked hitherto in a very desultory way, and by 
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no means with such scientific method as is being employed at 
present in the attempt to discover its solution. To sum up, 
the prospect ahead seems decidedly promising, and, if expec- 
tations are realized, the Bermuda lily bulb will be shut out of 
our markets a few years from now by a cheaper, and possibly 
superior, article of home development. Fortunately for 
them, if this should come to pass, the sea-island growers will 
still have their onions and potatoes to fall back upon. 


Extreme poe iter ws lily bulbs dug a 
F shipped in early summer are received by 
oo florists in this country some time in the 


latter part of July. They are planted in 
pots and kept in the shade until they 
sprout, when they are brought into the greenhouse, so that 
the plants may attain the requisite size and be forced into 
bloom by Christmas. Those intended to supply the Easter 
trade are started in the pots later. It is a business requiring 
no small amount of judgment, inasmuch as lilies worth three 
dollars a dozen on the day before Easter Sunday may be a 
drug at fifty cents a dozen on the following Monday. 
Florists reckon that one healthy stalk ought to bear six or 
eight blossoms, so that the profit is very satisfactory where 
many thousands of plants are handled and brought to perfec- 
tion at just the proper time. 

There has been a great deal of speculation as to the 
botanical identity of the ‘‘ lily of the field,’’ referred to in 
the Sermon on the Mount. ‘“‘ They toil not,’’ said the Divine 
Preacher, ‘‘ neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed. like one 
of these.’? Some commentators have declared that the lily 
thus described was the Candidum—the original Easter lily, 
so often represented in early paintings, which was native to 
Palestine and Syria. On the whole, it seems likely that this 
view of the case is correct, though other authorities have 
insisted that the lily-of-the-valley was more probably the 
species indicated. Unfortunately for 
the latter theory, the lily-of-the- 
valley does not grow in fields. 





entirely destroys the commercial use- 
fulness of the affected plants, which 





produce no flowers, but only abortive 
buds that wither and drop off. The 
serious character of the mischief may 
be judged from the fact that not long 
ago no fewer than twenty thousand 
plants in the stock of a single grower 
in the neighborhood of New York City 
showed signs of the blight. Only of 
late has the source of the trouble 
been ascertained, the florists having 
regarded it for a long time as a well- 
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nigh unsolvable mystery, though they 
were inclined to believe that the cause 
was some error in the hothouse met!.od 
of forcing the lilies to flower. 

In June the Bermuda farmer digs 
his bulbs, which have already pro- 
duced flowers in March for the New 
York market. When they are taken 
out of the ground he is exceedingly 
careful that they shall suffer no expo- 
sure to the sun, which might seriously 
injure them, but he does not usually 
put them through any process of cur- 
ing, though here and there a grower 
considers it advisable to dry them in 
the shade for a few days. Being now 
ready for shipment, they are packed 
in sand, sawdust or excelsior, in iron- 
strapped boxes which hold three hun- 
dred and fifty or four hundred, and 
in this shape they are forwarded to 
the United States. Preparatory to 
the packing they have to be counted 
and sorted according to size, the old- 
style lily tubers being separated at 
the same time from those of: the new 
and more highly-prized variety, which 
are rounder in form and a lighter yel- 
low in color. 

If you will examine a lily bulb you 
will discover that the outer portion 
of it is composed of scales laid one 
upon another; and, pulling off a few 
of them, you will find at the base of 
each scale an embryo bud, which 
represents a future plant. The in- 
telligent Bermuda farmer saves a few 
of his finest tubers from year to year 
for seed, as is done with potatoes, and 
in September he separates the scales 
and puts them in shallow boxes of 
wet sand, where the buds quickly 
develop, extending delicate rootlets 
through the sand in search of mois- 
ture. As soon as the roots are suffi- 
ciently formed, the promising infants 
are set out inopen ground, and by the 
following summer they produce tiny 
bulblets, which the farmer calls 
““stock.’? Next autumn he plants 
them in rows six inches apart, an acre 
accommodating about sixty thousand 
of them. Such a patch ought to yield 
forty thousand marketable bulbs, but 
four or five years of planting and 
replanting are required to bring them 
to full size. Some reach a‘diameter 
of fourteen inches. 








** Oh, violet and daffodil, oh, jonquil and carnation, 

Be thankful you're the real thing and not an imitation ; 
Glance at those manufactured things across the shop and sec 
The hidcous atrocitics named after you and me | 

Contrast those painted bits of rag called artificial flowers, 
With all the exquisite effects of petals such as ours. 

The mete idea is sacrilege, and yet this thought it brings : 
Let us be thankful we're ourselves and not those awful 


F COURSE the artificial flowers this conversation heard, 
And one and all they were with rightcous indignation stirred. 





A curious little shop once had a counter on cach side ; 

At one a florist sold his wares, and one was occupied 

By a clever little lady, who, during business hours, 

Made up the very finest kind of artificial flowers. 

One night, when all was dark and still, the florist’s stock in trade 
Began to boast among themselves that they were grown, not madc. 


HAUGHTY rose was speaking and she tossed her fragrant head, 
Shook off a pearly dewdrop and to her neighbors said: 


things.”’ 


The velvet violets quivered and the satin lilacs shook, 
While a rose of crimson chiffon gave a most disdainful look 
At the blossoms who had flouted her and said: ‘‘A chiffon rose 


Is ten times more expensive than any flower that grows.”’ 
“* Expense !’’ a Bridesmaid Rose cried out ; ‘‘ how sordid is the thought! 
Beauty and fragrance such as ours for you could not be bonght ! ”’ 
And then the quarrel grew apace and angrily it raged, 

The flowers of Nature and of Art a wocful warfare waged, 


Until at last in sheer despair the conquerors, 
they agreed, 

Should be the ones to whom the fairest fate 
might be decreed. 

“And this the fairest fate shall be,”’ said 
they, ‘on Easter Day 

To be dispatched with loving care to sweet 
Miss Rosa May.” 


Serene and cloudless rose the sun upon the 
Easter mora ; 

Two large white boxes to Miss May by 
messengers were bornc. 

One held a mass of fragrant blooms —violcts, 


S$, TOSCS ; 
The other box a hat contained, decked with 
the rival posics ! 





































Incidentally, it is worth mentioning 
that nearly all of the lilies-of-the- 
valley raised in this country are 
grown from ‘‘ pips’’ imported from 
Germany and France, which are 


ground in the autumn, and afterward 
brought into the hothouses and forced 
into bloom. Some florists, in order 
to postpone the flowering-time, go to 
the trouble of keeping the roots in 
refrigerators-—surely a curious arti- 
fice—thus subjecting them to a sort 
of counterfeit hibernation. 

The tiger-lily and the tulip are 
true lilies; so likewise are the leek, 
the garlic, the asparagus and the 
familiar hothouse smilax. It is a 
large family. The calla, however, is 
not a lily at all, thougin generally 
accepted as such. It is quite outside 
of that classification, indeed, being 
not distantly related to the Jack-in- 
the-pulpit. 
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Elks’ Teeth Cornered 


REMARKABLE “‘corner’’ is said 
to be held at present by a citizen 
of Montana, who owns practically the 
whole of the existing supply of elks’ 
teeth. He has been buying them up 
for years, and is said now to pos- 
sess about 100,000, They have a 
market value of something like two 
dollars apiece, and there seems to 
be such a craze for them that the 
National Museum at Washington has 
had trouble in protecting its own 
collection of elks’ teeth from theft by 
visitors, a number of them having 
been stolen. 

There is also a considerable de- 
mand for the teeth by the Society of 
Elks in this country, whose members 
wear them as buttons or badges, usu- 
ally set in gold or silver. The citi- 
zen of Montana is a prosperous busi- 
ness man, and ‘he made up his mind 
some time that there was. money 
in cornering the visible supply of an 
article so highly prized, especially as 
the available stock was so limited and 
could not be increased to any great 
extent, owing to the fact that the 
American elk as a species is being 
driven rapidly to extinction. 

Elks’ teeth have always been a 
special fad with the Indians, being 
utilized as ornaments and greatly 
prized for their supposed magical 
virtues. Near Joliet, Montana, is an 
old burial cave which contains hun- 
dreds of aboriginal skeletons, and in 
this cavern not long ago there were 
found great quantities of the teeth, 
1500 of them being attached to a 
cloak in which the body of a woman 
—probably some chief’s wife or 
daughter —had been wrapped. 








planted in cold frames or in open’ 
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He looked into every hole and corner 





A GATHERING OF THE WORLD’S SHIPS 


UNE 11, 1895.—Night before last, as we ran out of the 
J North Sea, the sun set at nine o’clock exactly, and at 
half-past eleven it was still light enough to read on the 
bridge. The twilight gradually moved around to northeast 
and the moon rose in the south. At 2 A.M. the sun came 
up over the Swedish mountains, and the scene was worth 
coming all this way to look at. About 3 A. M. we passed a 
fleet of battleships heading for Kiel, and soon after entered 
Skaw Sound without a pilot, and from there on I was kept 
busy. 

The harbor is, comparatively speaking, a small one, and 
the channels are narrow and crooked; but we managed after a 
while to get a good berth near the San Francisco. Admiral 
Kirkland transferred his flag to me the following day with 
his staff and all their belongings, but as he was to remain 
on board only a short time, he concluded to mess with me 
rather than start his own mess. 


Two days later we started for Kiel 
through the intricate waters of the Little 
Belt and arrived without accident. On 
the way we passed vessels of almost 
every nation, most of them at anchor 
putting the last touch of paint on before entering the harbor. 
When off the entrance to the port we were met by a torpedo 
boat, which put a German naval officer on board of each ship 
to show us where our buoys were. The one who came to us 
was from the Naval College in Berlin and was detailed for 
duty on the Admiral’s staff during our stay. He spoke 
English well and was a most accomplished man. As we 
entered the harbor we found the German fleet drawn up in 
two long lines, and as we passed them each ship manned her 
rigging and cheered us. The cheering and the noise of the 
saluting guns made quite a Fourth-of-July effect. Before we 
reached our buoy the New York had fired one hundred and 
fifty guns in saluting the various notable persons in the har- 
bor, though the Austrian fleet was the only one ahead of us. 
We took our buoys in a way to elicit the admiration of all 
who saw the evolution. As soon as we were fast to them 
the telephone from shore was connected to our pilot-house, 
and from that day until the day of our departure we had only 
to ’phone for anything that we wanted, from a keg of beer to 
a brownstone front, and it was furnished free of cost. The 
perfect way in which everything was arranged was a great 
credit to the Emperor, who personally had his eye on every 
detail. Eighty-five buoys were laid down in the harbor, 
each one with the number of the ship that was to take it 
painted on it, and on top the 
flag of the nation to which she ¢ 
belonged. Each ship, as she 
took her buoy, was connected 
with the shore by telephone, as 
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The Imposing 
Celebration 
at Kiel 


in the case of the New York. In the 
space of two days all the fleets had ar- 
rived, and were composed of the finest 
ships in the navies of the world. The 
question of the exchange of official 
visits under such circumstances was a 
most puzzling one, and here the good 
sense of the Emperor was strongly 
shown. He designated one of his 
own vessels, a very large and roomy 
one, and invited all Admirals and 
Captains to meet him there at break- 
fast. With the invitation came a 
request that each would bring his 
orderly provided with a mail bag. 
After the breakfast was over the 
orderlies were drawn up in line, and 
each Admiral and Captain dropped 
his card in all the bags except his 
own, and thus in a few minutes cards 
had been exchanged with all hands. 
After that, if one had the time, he 
could call on such officers as he had 
known before, or those whose ac- 
quaintance he cared to make. The 
New York was about the newest thing 
in the way of a cruiser, and every- 
body wanted to see her. She was 
also. neutral ground, so to speak, 
where all could meet with a freedom 
not possible on other ships. We 
were not hunting for alliances with 
other nations nor they with us, and 
we could be, and were, as independ- 
ent as was our far-away country. 
The French and Russian fleets met outside the harbor of 
Kiel and came in together, showing in this, as in other 
actions, their strong desire to have the recent alliance 
between the two countries noticed. Both Admirals declined 
the invitation of the Emperor to land their crews and be enter- 
tained by the German naval contingent, and both put to sea 
at the earliest moment permitted by the strictest etiquette. 


The Perfect 
Condition of 
English Ships 


The English squadron of four battleships 
and two armored cruisers seemed to me 
the most businesslike-looking outfit of 
the whole gathering. The ships were in 
perfect condition, and it was evident at 
a glance that they were not made so for the occasion, but that 
it was their usual condition, while in the case of the ships of 
some other Powers the practiced eye could see that “ paint 
and putty covered a multitude of sins.’’ I was particularly 
interested in the English cruiser from which the New York 
was supposed by many to have been copied. She was lying 
very near us, and her officers, as-well as the British Admiral 
in command, after looking us over carefully, admitted that 
the New York was far the better ship of the two. The 
Admiral finally asked if I should object to the Chief Con- 
structor of the British Navy coming on board and having a 
look at us, and when I assured him that it would give me 
the greatest pleasure to show my ship to so dis- 
tinguished a guest, he wired the Admiralty, and 
I afterward, at Gravesend, had the pleasure of 
having Mr. White on board for many hours. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the opening 
of the Kiel Canal began at Hamburg, where the 
burgomasters gave a 
banquet to the Em- 
peror and his guests. 
Twelve hundred sat 
down to dinner, among 
them the most distin- f 
guished men in Eu- ~* 
rope. All the military 
officers were in special 
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full dress, and the burgomasters wore their state robes. The 
Emperor wore a gorgeous military dress with many bril- 
liant decorations. After the banquet there was a fine display 
of fireworks on an island in the lake, which had been made 
for the occasion. Several thousand persons walked about on 
this island listening to the bands and enjoying the beer and 
other refreshments which were in abundance everywhere, and 
I doubt if any, except those familiar with the place, knew 
that they were on made ground, so perfectly had the work 
been done. In the midst of the banquet, which was most 
elaborate, schooners of beer were served. The idea of drink- 
ing mine was more than I could face, but the German officer 
who was looking after my comfort promptly disposed of it as 
well as his own. I had great admiration for his capacity. 

Before this time the Admiral commanding each fleet had 
sent a small vessel to Hamburg to convey the Minister and 
other officials through the canal. After the fireworks dis- 
play we all got under way at 2 A. M. and started down the 
river according to rank, the Emperor leading in the 
Hohenzollern. We, having the baby Admiral, were number 
twenty, being near the tail end of the procession instead of 
near its head, where the importance of our country should 
have placed us. We ran down the Elbe sixty miles to 
Brunsbiittel, where we entered the canal, steamed through it 
a distance of about seventy-eight miles, and came out two 
miles below Kiel. At intervals along the line of the canal 
the Emperor had massed bodies of troops, who were paraded, 
and saluted the colors as each vessel passed. As the 
Hohenzollern, showing the Emperor’s flag, entered the har- 
bor, there was a great outburst of cheering and the roar of 
salutes as the assembled fleets welcomed him. 


The Emperor’s For the purpose of entertaining his naval 
Ship Built on guests, the Emperor had built on the 
land, near Holtnau, almost at the Kiel 
the Land entrance to the canal, a large ship of the 
line. She was full ship-rigged, had al! 
her yards across, and her gun deck was beautifully decorated 
for the dinner, which was given on the day following our 
arrival from Hamburg. When the banquet was over, 
souvenir medals were presented to all of us and we retired for 
our cigars to the upper deck, where all were presented per- 
sonally to His Majesty and exchanged a few pleasant words 
with him. I stood near him during the time he conversed 
with the French Admiral and his officers, waiting my turn to 
be presented, and could not help being impressed by his 
manner as well as by that of the Frenchmen. They were all 
ideally polite, but there was, on the part of the Emperor, a 
hearty feeling of success which I did not observe in the man- 
ner of the distinguished officers who were saying good-by to 
him. They were to sail in the early morning in company 
with the Russian fleet. When I was presented to him the 
Emperor gave me a cordial hand-shake and kept others 
waiting quite five minutes while he talked to me in the most 
pleasant way. He had many questions to ask me, which he 
said he would expect me to answer before I left Kiel. His 
whole manner to the American officers was most cordial. 
I had arranged with the chief of staff to get rid of my fire- 
works on this occasion, that the Emperor might witness them 
on his way back to the Hohenzollern from dinner. Certain 
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The New York aad fired one hundred and fifty 
guns in saluting the various notable persons 





















signals had been agreed upon, and when these were made, 
indicating that His Majesty was in position to see, the New 
York cut loose. All the ships had been doing something in 
the way of fireworks, but it had leaked out somehow that the 
Yankees had something up their sleeve, and when we began 
all the rest stopped to see what would happen. We started 
off with a set piece eighty feet long suspended between our 
military masts, a portrait of President Cleveland at one end 
and of the Emperor at the other, and between them the 
legend in German script: ‘‘ America sends heartfelt congrat- 
ulations to Germany on the opening of the North Sea Canal.”’ 
As this blazed out, the thousands of people massed on the 
shore only three hundred yards away broke into a great roar 
of cheers, which was taken up by the different ships, and 
gradually died out in the distance. Then the show went on 
with such bursts of rockets and bombs and mines as had 
never before been seen on a ship, and finally wound up with 
a set piece, the American shield at one end, the German 
double eagle at the other, and ‘‘ Good-night’’ between them. 
The upper deck of the New York had been carefully covered 
with six inches of wet sand, but notwithstanding many 
streams of water were constantly playing, I found we were 
badly marked at many places. The carpenters were busy 
with their planes for several days before the marks were all 
removed. The German papers, as well as all the officers 
who witnessed the display, were unstinted in their praise. 
The feeling uppermost in my mind was one of thankfulness 
that it was all over without an accident. 


Entertaining At a reception given on board one of the 
a Prince German battleships on the Sunday after 

our arrival I had an interesting experi- 
Unawares ence. When I went over the side I found 


a large company, most of them dancing. 
As I was not a dancing man, I stood to one side to be out of 
the way, and entered into conversation with a young clean- 
cut-looking German Captain who spoke English perfectly. It 
was soon evident to me that he was brilliant in his profes- 
sion, and we engaged in a rather sharp professional talk. I 
did not agree with the Captain, whose name I had not caught, 
and did not hesitate to speak my mind— nor did he. After 
atime he said he would be glad to present me to his wife, 
which he did, and I found her a very charming and attractive 


Masters of Men By Morg 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— For two men in Uncle Sam's 
pay, able-seaman Halpin and Ensign Breen were in a curious predica- 
ment. Formerly friends, so far as the etiquette of the service permitted, 
bad blood between them had been nourished by misunderstanding until 
Halpin had resolved to desert. Breen, suspecting the other’s mind, had, 
at the request of Mabel Arthur, followed and overtaken him. Both were 
in citizens’ clothes. Halpin had been suddenly taken ill, and the two 
men stepped into a sailors’ resort, near the waterside, for a moment’s 
warmth and rest, and there they had been—officer and seaman— 
shanghaied | ; 


TWENTY-FIFTH CHAPTER 
EY, below, there! Hey, below! What’s the matter? 
H Hey? Heave out—heave out. Out on deck wi’ ye!”’ 
Dick heard dimly, groaned from the pain in his head 
and joints, and, rolling over, went to sieep again. 

It was perhaps not a minute, but it seemed to him hours 
later when a hard fist knuckled his throat and he felt himself 
being dragged forcibly outward and downward to a bone- 
wrenching collapse on the floor. Then again he heard the 
angry, strident voice: 

‘* Get out on deck to yer work, ye bloody swab. Out wi’ 
ye, or I’ll make ye wish ye’re in h—1.’’ 

‘“What is it—what’s up?’ he asked brokenly, as he 
looked up at a figure standing over him in the flickering light 
of a flare lamp. Around him were bunks, and on the 
stanchions between them hung oilskins, coats and clothes- 
bags. From the open door at the end of the apartment the 
cold wind of a bleak morning came in, ‘chilly and damp. 

‘* Get out o’ this an’ clap on to them flyin’-jib hal’ards,’’ 
bellowed the man above him. ‘‘ Quick, or Ill lift ye.” 

Dick was not quick, either in his movements or in his men- 
tal processes; his head was aching and his brain reeling from 
the effects of.the drug. Arising unsteadily, he yielded to the 
pushes and punches of the other and staggered through the 
door to the deck without, where, to the music of flapping 
canvas, whistling wind, and their own discordant calls, men 
were setting the flying jib. 

‘* Get a holt o’ them hal’ards,’’ came the voice of author- 
ity in his ear, followed by a blow that launched him nearly 
headlong into the group of men hoisting the sail. He was 
accustomed to obey, but not to being struck; and when thor- 
oughly awake and able to remember the events of the night 
before, and to realize that he was now at sea on board a 
large, square-rigged ship, he asked the man nearest him for 
an explanation. 

‘“What ye growlin’ ’bout, matey?’’ answered the man. 
““Ye’ve just run foul o’ the bucko second mate—the boy 


bucko. We’ve been doin’ the same all night. He’s big 
enough, but too young for the noise he makes.”’ 
““Then I’ve been shanghaied,’’ groaned Dick. ‘‘Is Mr. 


Breen aboard.’’ 

‘‘Who—yer side-partner? 
Oh, ye’ve struck a sweet ship, matey. 

““In the navy.”’ 

‘Whew —both o’ ye? The Lord help ye, then, till ye larn 
yer work.’’ 

‘‘ Dry up that guff at the hal’ards,’’ bawled the officer 
from amidships. 


He’s aft wi’ the other watch. 
Been to sea before?’’ 
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woman. Of course I had not caught her name, either, and, 
after talking with her half an hour, I noticed that a good 
many people seemed to be waiting to speak to her, so I took 
myself off to the smoking apartment to enjoy a cigar. When 
I entered, Admiral Knorr greeted me and said: ‘‘ Evans, the 
Prince says you are a good fellow, and he wants the Emperor 
to know you.”’ I replied: ‘‘ My dear Admiral, I haven’t 
seen the Prince and don’t know him.”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 
‘* you ought tv know him; you have been talking shop with 
him for half an hour, and I don’t know what you have been 
saying to the Princess during your conversation with her.’’ 
I had been talking with two of the most delightful people I 
ever met, Prince Henry and the Princess Irene, without 
knowing in the least who they were, and I certainly told 
them both exactly what I thought about the different things 
we discussed. The Prince was in his uniform as a Captain 
of the navy, and commanded the vessel on which the recep- 
tion was given. I afterward saw much of both of them and 
was indebted to them for much courtesy, and the better I 
knew them the more I saw in them to admire. It was no 
doubt owing to the courtesy of Prince Henry that his brother, 
the Emperor, gave me such marks of distinguished consider- 
ation. The Princess Irene came several times to the New 
York, and seemed always interested and pleased with her 
visits. 

The racing spirit was ripe at Kiel, and our men were de- 
lighted to have a hand in anything in that line. The San 
Francisco held the championship of the navy for twelve-oared 
cutters, and had on board the boat with which she had won it. 
We of the New York had a boat as yet untried and unnamed, 
which we thought well of, and I had given much time and 
care to the training of a crew, with the intention of winning 
the coveted prize if possible. When we met at Kiel we raced 
in the presence of all the foreign ships, and my men won bya 
good margin. This led to an interesting incident, which I 
shall record later. We also entered our sailing launch for the 
regatta, which was arranged by the Emperor for man-of-war 
boats under sail, and won the fifth prize, competing with 
thirty-six German boats of the same kind. It was generally 
admitted that we should have taken the first prize if there 
had been a bit more wind. When the race started, the breeze 
was very light and all the German boats were well ahead of 
us, but later it freshened up, and it was glorious to see the 
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‘* Aye, aye, sir,’’ answered the man cheerfully. ‘‘ Up with 
her, lads. Up wi’ that headsail. Take ahold here, matey,’’ 
he added ina lower tone to Dick. ‘‘ Take a hold, or ye’ll 
have him at ye again.’’ 

And Dick pretended to pull on the halyards— which was 
all that he could do in his demoralized condition. The sail 
was soon up, and they trimmed down the sheet at the noisy 
behest of the officer. Then they were all driven aft to assist 
others of the crew in mast-heading the mizzentopsail-yard. 
The strong, fresh breeze was rapidly clearing Dick’s 
benumbed faculties, and as he hauled with the others he 
searched his memory in the effort to locate the second mate’s 
voice. He had heard it somewhere, he was sure, but ‘could 
not remember where, and though daylight was breaking on 
the lee beam, it was still too dark to distinguish features. 
Indeed, it was only when the second mate called to them to 
‘‘bend their backs,’’ and he muttered something in reply, 
that he became aware that the unkempt figure just in front of 
hini on the rope was Mr. Breen. 

“‘ None of that, Halpin,’’ said the latter in an undertone. 
‘Keep your mouth closed tight until I can talk with you. 
They’ ve put us in separate watches. Roused me out at mid- 
night.’”’ 

‘* Very good, sir,’’ answered Dick. 

‘* And don’t ‘sir’ me here. Do as they tell you, and say 
nothing. We’re in a bad fix.’’ 

Though the air was now clear of snow and the storm of the 
night before had sufficiently moderated to permit the carry- 
ing of all three topsails, maintopgallantsail and flying jib, 
there was still a force to the fitful puffs of the westerly wind 
and a snap to the offshore sea which hammered the ship and 
made more sail inadvisable. So, when the mizzentopsail 
was up and the yard braced, a bellowing roar sounded from 
the poop-deck: ‘‘ Relieve the wheel and lookout. That’ll 
do the watch.”’ 

‘Your watch on deck, youngster,’’ said Dick’s friend as 
they coiled up the gear. ‘‘ No choice between ye when we 
lifted ye up the side; but the mate picked yer chum and the 
second mate picked you.’ Wonder where the bloody mate is. 
He was busy enough up to midnight.’’ 

‘‘What ship is this,’’ asked Dick, ‘‘and where’s she 
bound?”’ 

‘“Mary Earl, o’ Bath, Cap’n Bilker, 0’ Cape Cod. Ever 
hear o’ him? First mate’s another Cape Cod murderer, 
and second mate’s a bran’ new bucko just out o’ the boys’- 
room, I take it—not used to bossin’ men, an’ not more’n 
half a seaman, but a jim-hickey with his fists. Guess you 
an’ me an’ yer chum are the only Americans forrard. We’re 
goin’ out to Hongkong. My name’s Sawyer, o’ Hoboken, 
an’ I go to sea to keep out o’ Jersey.’”’ 

Others had coiled up the rest of the gear and the two went 
forward, Dick observing in the gathering light that Sawyer 
was a tall, loose-jointed man with a hook nose and a rather 
humorous cast of countenance. The ‘‘ doctor’? was up; 
smoke was coming from the galley chimney, and the watch on 
deck weregrouped under the weather rail near the fore rig- 
ging, evidently waiting for the early coffee served in all 
American ships at ‘‘turn-to.’’ The other watch had gone 
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way our boat walked out to windward of them. At the finish 
we had done up all but five, and were so close to them that 
ten minutes more would have given us the lead. We were 
the only outsiders in the race, and brought away two silver 
cups as our trophies. 

In return for all the hospitality we had received we gave 
two entertainments of note. The officers of all the ships 
combined, and: held a dancing reception on board the New 
York, and I gave a dinner to the Emperor and a party of his 
ranking officers. Of course, all the ships were constantly 
entertaining officers of various nationalities, and I doubt if 
there was a meal served in any mess of our fleet during our 
stay at Kiel, not even a breakfast, without the presence of 
guests. I cannot do better than quote the following from 
my journal written at the time: 

“* Kiel, June 28, 1895.—The Kiel spree is a thing of the 
past, and we are now only waiting the arrival of our orders 
to be off. The whole business has been the most complete 
success possible, and when the last one of our nine hundred 
guests left, yesterday evening, I was gratified to think that 
we had not had a mishap of any kind except the explosion of 
the San Francisco’s launch boiler, which was nothing. In 
order to wind up in proper shape, we gave a dancing recep- 
tion on board the New York. All ships combined, and it was 
a magnificent success. All Kiel was invited, and all Kiel is 
talking of it to-day. 

‘‘ Unfortunately, the Empress was too ill to come, and the 
Princess Henry could not leave her, which was a disappoint- 
ment to all hands. We had two bands, and no end of danc- 
ing from three o’clock until 7:30. The flowers were beauti- 
ful, the women more so, and the food excellent. Our guests 
drank nineteen kegs of beer and thirty gallons of punch. 


No Photograph “On the twenty-sixth, Prince and 
to Give to a Princess Henry came in the afternoon 

: with a party of ladies and spent two 
Princess 


hours on the ship, really enjoying them- 
selves. When they were about to go the 
princess presented me with her photograph, and I was 
ashamed to have to say that I had not one of mine to give 
her in return. They are lovely, refined, kindly people, and 
I am glad to have known them. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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below, but as 
Dick joined the 
group the Ensign 
appeared at the 
forward corner 
of the house and 
beckoned to him. 
He followed to 
the topsail sheet 
bitts, just for- 
ward of the fore- 
mast, and there, 
in an open space 
which precluded 
listeners, Mr. 
Breen said in a 
low voice: 
‘“‘Know any- 
thing about the 
American hell- 
ship, Halpin?” 
“No, sir— 
only what I’ve 
heard.’’ 
“Drop the 
‘sir’ while we’re 
here. Fix the 
habit upon you, 
or you’ll get us 
both into trou- 
ble. This is a 
hellship, and the 
hellship is the 
blackest shame 
resting upon 
America. I’ve 
had enough —at 
least, all I dare 
to risk. I went 
aft and protested 
to the Captain 
when they roused 
me out at mid- 
night, stating 
that I was a na- 
val officer. Iwas 
kicked around 
the poop-deck and thrown down to the main-deck. Believe 
me? Not a bit. Thought I was drunk—and to tell the 
truth, my speech at the time would bear out such a con- 
struction. We’re in rags. I’ve got a bagful more of them, 
and suppose you have, too, unless some one has stolen them. 
Now, this much I know, from what I have seen and heard: 
the mere presence in the forecastle of an educated man is a 
continuous menace to the brutes who command and officer 
such ships as this, and is warrant enough for them to mur- 
der him; for they know that he is apt to make trouble 
ashore. As the law now stands they can punish an insolent 
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sailor with a blow, and if he returns it they may kill him. 
I cannot convince them of my identity— neither can you. 
So I shall resent no insults until I am able to act; and as for 
you, do as you’re told, keep out of trouble—for I may want 
you in a hurry—keep your mouth shut, call me by my last 
name, and don’t let them see us together too often.’’ 

Before Dick could reply the Ensign was gone; so Dick 
secured another man’s tin pot 
and his own share of the cof- 
fee, which had been brought 
to the port forecastle. It was 
vile stuff to begin with, and 
had been rendered viler by the 
molasses stirred in to sweeten 
it; but it was hot, and it 
warmed Dick’s chilled and 
aching Lody, and cleared more 
of the fog from his brain, so 
that’ by the time a rasping 
“Turn to, there. Buckets 
and brocms. Get out that 
deck-pump forrara there,’’ 
came from amidships, he 
began to fee: a lively interest 
in tie speaker—the man who 
had struck him. He watched 
the giant figure !umbering 
forward, and even stepped into 
his path for a better view of 
his fece. He knew him. It 
was Pig Jones. 


TWENTY-SIXTH CHAPTER 


IG JONES, four years 
older, grown to man’s 
physique, and 
with the facial 
characteristics — 
slanting fore- 
head, protruding 
chin, and small 
squinting eyes — 
which had given 
him his nick- 
name among the 
boys, developed 
into as unpleas- 
ant a combina- 
tion as may go 
toward the make- 
up of the human 
countenance. It 
was a brutal, 
sensual, cruel 
face—a_ face 
bearing a stand- 
ing invitation to 
an honest fist, 
one that most 
men would feel 
pleasure in striking. And 
as Dick backed toward the 
bucket rack at the fore- 
mast, it followed him with 
a leering expression 
nated with curiosity, won- 
‘* Hey, you!’’ he cried 
pleasant ashisface. ‘‘ You the man I pulled 
out at eight bells? What’s your name?”’ 

‘* Billson, sir,’’ answered Dick, remembering the Ensign’s 
injunction as to caution, and influenced in his choice of a 
name by the momentary comparison with his late antagonist 
which the officer’s figure had aroused. 

‘* Billson, hey? You look mighty like a plug-ugly I went 
to school with. Look out ye don’t look more like him, or I'll 
take it out o’ you.’’ 

** Aye, aye, sir,’’ returned Dick submissively, as he took 
down a couple of buckets. The officer stepped toward him, 
searching his immovable face for any hint of sarcasm behind 
the answer, and finding none he thundered forceful objurga- 
tions to the rest to ‘‘ get that deck-pump aft.’’ 

In the washing down of the deck that morning the second 
mate watched Dick continuously, and so impressed him with 
his suspicions that, when opportunity offered, he requested 
Sawyer to tell no one that he was a man-of-war’s man; for 
he had reason to believe that Pig had known of his choice of 
a career. And when the watch turned out at seven bells 
he apprised the Ensign of his chafige of name and his reasons. 

“One of the gang, Halpin? Well, if we are any good— 
you and I—you’ll have a chance at him before long. And 
perhaps not with your fists. I'll do murder before I’ll sub- 
mit to this. Now, Billson, get to work; here comes our 
superior officer.”’ 

Mr. Jones was coming forward. The Ensign stepped into 
the forecastle to his breakfast, and Dick resumed his deck- 
swabbing. There was strong cause for the Ensign’s bitter 
tone and murderous mind. You cannot drug, rob and strip 
a naval officer, dress him in greasy rags, swear at him and 
kick him until he is willing to pull wet, hard ropes through 
a stormy mid-watch, and have him in the mood of the gentle- 
man—temperate of mind and refined of speech. Dick was 
now the milder of the two. At eight bells his watch was 
relieved and went to breakfast— manufactured coffee and 
cracker hash, the latter an unsavory mess of broken hardtack 
and gristly beef, soaked overnight and baked brown. Con- 
fiscating as his own a last voyage pot, with pan and spoon, he 
helped himself, wondering, as he forced the stuff down, how 
the well-fed Ensign had succeeded; and there came to him a 
momentary feeling of ungenerous and anarchistic joy that 


strongly impreg- 
der and doubt. 
in a tone as un- 
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this pet of society and the Government knew now what sailors 
must eat. The mood was but transient, and left him with 
the filling of his stomach, so that when a loud summons for 
all hands to muster at the break of the poop came in through 
the door, he walked aft with the crowd of men, fully prepared 
to enter into any defensive and offensive alliance which Mr. 
Breen might propose. 

He had rummaged the bedless bunk in 
which he had slept off his stupor, finding a 
damp canvas bag filled with grimy work- 
ing clothes, and a damp and greasy cap, 
which he had donned; but there was no 
time to change the rags he wore— drenched 
by the storm in the ride down in the tug — 
for dry ones, and he stood in that dishev- 
eled crew perhaps the sorriest looking 
of all. The carpenter seemed prosperous, 
and the cook shone in immaculate white; 
but the men were badly blest, by nature 
and fate. Here and there showed a clean 
article of apparel—a new cap or hat, 
shaming the garments beneath—a new 
pair of rubber boots, a new sou’wester, or 
a new sheath-knife and belt. But aside 
from these they wore the patched, fringed 
and tar-besoiled garments of their last 
voyage, and on each face was a common 
expression of earnestness and hopelessness. 
Over their heads arose the Roman nose 
and humorous eye of Sawyer, and in the 


United States Navy, picturesque in his 
vestments, and with a countenance as woe- 
begone as it is possible for a shanghaied 
graduate of Annapolis to assume. The 
steward was at the wheel, and scowling 
down on them from the poop 
pes were Mr. Jones and a gray- 
bearded man who wore a 
slouch hat and long pilotcloth 
overcoat, in the pockets of 
which he kept his hands. 
They needed no introduction 
to know the Captain of the 
ship. He slowly scanned 
each of the twenty men’s faces, 
paced a few turns fore and 
aft on the poop, then brought 
himself up squarely against 
the monkey-rail, his hands 
still in his pockets. 

“My name’s Bilker,’’ he 
said, slowly and impressively ; 
then, after a moment’s silence, 
he repeated in a louder voice: 
“My name’s Bilker.’’ 

The men shuffled their feet 
uneasily under his stare, but none answered. 

‘‘I’m John Bilker, o’ Provincetown,’’ continued the 
Captain; ‘‘and I’ve sailed ships out o’ N’York and Boston 
for twenty-five years; and I ’low that in all that time I never 
let any measly gang o’ gentlemen rope-haulers get the best 
o’ me. You hear me? You hear what I say, you pack 
o’ poor men’s dogs.’’ 

He took another walk along the deck and returned. Dick 
glanced over at the Ensign to note the effect of this language 
on him; but his dejected face was non-committal. 

‘In all my goin’ to sea,’’ went on the Captain, his voice 
rising, ‘‘ I never seen a worse lot o’ beach-combers and river- 
thieves. There ain’t a whole man among you—there ain’t 
half a man; but there’s a murderin’ scoundrel among you 
that I want. Last night along ’bout six bells o’ the middle 
watch, my first officer, all fagged out from tryin’ to get sail 
on a ship with a crew that don’t know a buntline from a 
sheet, was woke up by a sneakin’ thief goin’ through his 
desk. Yes, sir—a sneakin’, bloody-minded thief that tried 
to kill him, too, ’fore he got thoroughly woke up. Then he 
ran out on deck and forrard to the rest o’ you. And that 
poor man is down there groanin’, with his arm broken at the 
elbow, while the murderin’ thief that done it is among you, 
laughin’ in his sleeve, and wishin’ he’d finished his bloody 
work. Now, I want that man to step out and own up.’’ 

Not a man stirred. They looked at one another with 
inquiry in their faces, then up at their captain, only to fall 
back, crouching, and scattering torthe right and left, with 
involuntary raising of arms to screen their faces. Captain 
Bilker had brought his hands out of his pockets, and in 
each was a bright revolver. 

‘* Shove him out!’’ he thundered as he leveled the pistols. 
‘* Give up that low-down scoundrel. I’ll show him what he 
can do and what he can’t do. Quick, you —— dock rats, or 
I’ll hurt some o’ you!”’ 

‘* Hold on, Cap’n,’”’ said Sawyer. 

“* Are you the man? Come out here.’’ 

“*No, Cap’n, I’m not,’’ said the sailor, stepping bravely 
up to the poop steps. ‘‘ I’m no thief, an’ if I was I wouldn’t 
be fool enough—hold on, sir; I wish you’d point ’em t’other 
way, sir. They might go off. What I want to say, Cap’n, if 
ye’ll ’xcuse me, is that yer takin’ a mighty poor way to get 
that thief, whoever he is. Ye begin by damnin’ us all 
’round, and then ye pull yer guns. Now, what man’s goin’ 
to own up in the face o’ threats o’ bein’ shot?’’ 

‘* None o’ your back lip. Don’t you talk tome. Come up 
here on the poop. I swear I think you know all about it.’’ 

Sawyer ascended the steps, was collared by Mr. Jones, and 
hurled against the forward cabin companion, near which he 
remained, with the second officer watching him out of the 
corner of his eye. 

‘* Where’s that counter-jumper who comes aft when work’s 
goin’ on swearin’ he’s an officer in the navy?’’ demanded 


“I'm John Bilker, 
0’ Provincetown” 





front rank stood Ensign Breen of the. 





the Captain. His eye wandered over the crowd and settled 
on Mr Breen. 

**You the man?’’ he inquired, straightening one pistol 
toward him. 

‘‘It might have been me, sir,’’? answered the Ensign 
mournfully. ‘‘ Please don’t shoot me, sir. I had dreams, 
sir. I have been drugged and kidnapped on this boat, sir, 
but I haven’t done any harm, sir.’’ 

Dick was astounded, but held himself together; and the 
Captain, searching keenly the sorrowful face beneath his 
gun, said: ‘‘ Dreams? What you drivin’ at?’’ 

‘I’ve always dreamed, sir, that I was an officer in the 
navy, and I was having such a dream when I waked up on 
that stage up there, sir, and you were kicking me.”’ 

** You're ro sailor. What’s your trade?’’ 

‘* I’m a gentleman’s man, sir.’’ 

** What?” roared the Captain. 

‘A gentleman’s man, sir—a valet. I cook welsh rabbits 
late at night for my master, and I wake him up in the morn- 
ing, and see to his bawth, and sometimes I shave him, and I 
always have to press his trousers, and answer the bell ——”’ 

‘* That is, you’re a flunkey.’’ 

‘* That’s what they call us in England, sir.’’ 

‘*Well,’? answered the Captain, thoughtfully and con- 


temptuously, ‘‘I guess you didn’t break my first mate’s 
arm.’’ He put his pistols in his pockets and turned to 
Sawyer. 


““You an American?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, an American,’’ answered Sawyer vehemently. 
‘*An American and an able seaman; and I’ve held com- 
mand—I’m no fool to break into a first mate’s room in 
this kind of a ship ’fore I’m twenty-four hours aboard.”’ 

““Held command? What in?”’ 

‘Sound schooners, sir. I’m no navigator, but I’m no 
fool thief ——”’ 

‘Get down on deck. Find out who broke Mr. Thorpe’s 
arm and I’1l make you third mate.’’ 

Sawyer answered respectfully and descended, while 
Captain Bilker ordered Mr. Jones to set the fore and mizzen 
topgallant sails, relieve the steward at the wheel, and dis- 
miss the starboard watch. No doubt Sawyer’s logic had con- 
vinced him. 

Later on Sawyer said to Dick: ‘‘ Make me third mate, 
would he? If I knew the hero that broke that man-driver’s 
arm I'd be a father to him.’’ 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER 


ICK would have talked further with Mr. Breen before 
turning in, but, on looking around for him, discovered 
that he was aft at the wheel; so he changed his clothes, 
arranged what was dry of his baggage beneath and above him 
for bedding, and slept until noon, waking at the stroke of eight 
bells practically recovered from the effects of the drug. On 
going aft to the galley at Sawyer’s sleepy command from an 
upper bunk to ‘‘ Get the grub, youngster,’’ he found that Mr, 
Breen had suffered later injury which had not yet come to 
him. He was at the galley door sawing wood for the cook, 
and his handsome face was disfigured by a black eye. 

“* Kicked and thumped away from the wheel for bad steer. 
ing and for not knowing the compass,’’ he said cautiously 
in answer to Dick’s look of inquiry. ‘‘ Inconvenient and 
unpleasant, but necessary; I’m an ignorant landsman. 
Remember your part: do your work, as a sailor, and avoid 
all trouble. See me in the last dogwatch. Go ahead, now. 
Get your dinner.’’ 

He shifted the stick of cordwood along the sawbuck and 
sawed; for Sawyer—unknown by him—was coming to help 
Dick bring the dinner. At the same time the carpenter, 
with a bundle of oakum under his arm and a heavy caulking 
mallet over his shoulder, appeared around the corner of the 
house on the way to his shop, just forward of the galley. 
The carpenter paused before the pile of wood at the moment 
the cook’s black face appeared in the galley door. He was 
a particularly evil-faced negro, and the geniality of his race 
seemed denied him; for he looked sourly at Sawyer and 
Dick, saying: 

** Don’t stand ’round my door axin’ fool queshuns, now. 
Dah’s yo’ poke an’ pease—Gov’ment whack fo’ all han’s 
fo’ward till you gibs up de t’ief. Take it an’ gwan.”’ 

‘‘What’s this?’’ asked Sawyer angrily as he sniffed the 
mess in the dishpan. ‘‘ Government ’lowance ain’t much 
worse than the regular thing; but why don’t you sift out the 
maggots ’fore you cook up last v’yage pease?’’ 

** Don’t you talk to me, you no ’count trash. Don't you tell 
me how to cook, or I cut you all up; you see?’’ 

He reached behind him and showed a sharp carving knife; 
and the fuming Sawyer went forward with his pan, while 
Dick cautiously picked up the pan of boiled salt pork. Turn- 
ing with it, he beheld the carpenter, a large, bewhiskered 
and dyspeptic-looking Scotchman, with his hand on Mr. 
Breen’s collar. He had dropped the bundle of oakum, but 
still held the caulking mallet, while the cook still held the 
knife. Dick set down the pan. 

‘Ye thunderin’ loon,’’ roared the big carpenter in the ear 
of the slimly-built Ensign, ‘‘ an’ why do ye no go aft to the 
poop wi’ yer tools an’ material. Wha put ye here, to scar 
up a good deck an’ mak work for a mon wi’ plenty to do?’”’ 
He gave him a shake, then flung him against the rail. Dick 
waited for orders. 

‘‘If you please, sir,’’ said the Ensign—and only Dick 
could detect the quiver of rage in the humble accents—‘‘ I 
was told by the Captain to saw wood for this gentleman, and 
he told me to saw it here.’’ 

“*He did! An’ say,’’ he said to the cook; ‘‘d’ye ken na 
mair 0’ the value o’ good plankin’ than to sanction this?’’ 

Out came the cook, his eyes gleaming, his carving-knife 
gripped tight. 

“‘Don’t you come ’round inte’ferin’ ’tween me an’ my 
boy,’’ he said. ‘‘ He’s my boy, an’ he’s gwine to saw my 























wood when ebber I want him. You hear? An’ he’s gwine 
to saw it jess where I tell him, too; an’ if you don’t lak it, 
you go aft an’ talk to de skipper.’’ 

" “(711 talk to the skipper, na doot,’’ answered the carpenter 
steadily as he eyed the flourished knife; “‘ but the question 
now is: Are ye threatenin’ me wi’ ‘that weepon? If ye are, 
I’ll get along without him. Put it doon.’’ He advanced 
toward the cook. 

‘* Keep away dere, sah,’’ stormed the negro as he raised 
the knife high over his head. ‘‘I’s a peaceable man till I’s 
’roused, but I’s been a bad manin mytime. You hear nS 

The caulking-mallet struck him squarely. It was a cylin- 
der of lignum-vite, about fifteen inches in length and three 
in diameter, banded at the ends with iron, and fitted with a 
small foot-long handle at its middle. Any one who has seen 
a ship-carpenter, or caulker, at work, can understand the 
development and mobility of the wrist-muscles brought into 
play, and with these muscles alone the carpenter had sped 
the mallet from his shoulder with the speed and accuracy of 
an Indian’s tomahawk. The cook went down, but arose in a 
moment, smiling —or, rather, grinning —and looked wildly 
about for his knife, which had dropped from his hand. 

‘* Fair exchange is na robbery,’’ said the carpenter coolly 
as he twirled the knife by its handle, ‘‘ an’ I thout I’d trade 
weepons wi’ ye; but if ye’d have mine ye maun go over the 
side for it. It war no constructed for armor-piercin’ an’ 
caroomed on yer superstructure. Get ye into yer galley, ye 
swine, or 1’1l mak shark bait o’ ye. An’ I’ll e’en report ye 
to the skipper an’ keep yer toothpick for scrappers.’’ He 
stepped forward, but the cook retreated into the galley. 

‘* What’s up here?’’ asked the second mate, appearing on 
the scene. 

‘‘What’s up, sir?’’ answered Chips as he turned. ‘‘ I war 
expostulatin’ wi’ this Senegambian about the condeetion o’ 
the deck gin his wood-sawyer gets through, an he come oot 
wi’ his assagai; an’ I’ve lost my best corkin’-mallet ? 

‘Take this stuff forrard,’’ said the officer to Breen, the 
sleep of his late watch below still in his eyes. ‘‘ Don’t ye 
know any more’n to saw hardwood over a bare deck?’’— 
his voice was rising—‘‘ Hey? Don’t ye know any more’n 
that?’’ he shouted, now thoroughly awake. ‘‘ Get that dun- 
nage on the fore hatch, spread it out an’ pile this wood on it 
‘fore ye do any more.’’ He aimed a kick at Mr. Breen, who 
dodged it by an inch and went forward with his saw and 
sawhorse . 

‘‘ What are you doin’ here?’’ demanded Mr. Jones of Dick. 

“ After the din- 








ner, sir,’’ he an- 
swered. 

“Did he have 
any hand in this, 
Chips?’’ 

“No, sir. 


Merely a non-com- 
batant spectator.’’ 

“Get out o’ 
this,’’ he said, and 
then, to the car- 
penter: ‘“‘ Chips, 
you’re to keep yer 
hands off other 
people. Ill see 
to the men, an’ I'll 
do the fightin’. 
That’s what I’m 
here for. Give the 
doctor his knife.’’ 

‘Vara’ good, 
Mr. Jones; but I’ll 
no stand quiet 
fore a knife; I'll 
assure ye o’ that.’’ 
And the knife 
whirled through 
the door and 
rattled on the 
brick flooring of 
the galley. 

* All right; an’, 
Doctor, you keep 


off the deck, or 
ye’ll have me foul 
0’ you.’’ 


‘* Yes, sah,’’ an- 
swered the cook 
from within. 

The dignified 
peacemaker went 
aft, Chips entered 
his shop with his 
bundle of oakum, 
and the incident 
closed; but it was 
apparent to all 
who had seen that henceforward there would be little of 
human brotherhood between the carpenter and the cook. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 


“Wyner kep’ ye so long, younker?’’ asked Sawyer as 
Dick entered with the pork. His eight watchmates 
were seated, on boxes, buckets and chests, around the dish- 
pan, eating soup. He placed the pork on the floor, seated 
himself on a bucket, and helped himself to the soup. 
‘Scrap; Chips floored the cook with a caulking mallet.’’ 
‘* What for?’”’ 
“‘ Cook came out with his knife. 
is this, anyhow? Regular thing?’’ 
‘* Government allowance; but the Government don’t pre- 
scribe that it must be good.’’ 


What kind of provender 
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**T heave the whole bloody lot out der door,”’ said a red- 
faced German, arising with his pan. 

** Steady as you gu, there, Dutch,’’ said Sawyer. ‘‘ Ye’ll 
only have to lick it up in yer watch below. Sit down.”’ 

Dutch subsided, and Dick spooned off a portion of the fat 
pork. It quivered like jelly and filled the forecastle with its 
odor. Nor did its appearance speak well for it; it was pale, 
greasy yellow, speckled with green. ‘‘I don’t know,”’’ said 
Dick, sitting back against the bunk behind him. ‘‘I can 
eat this when I’m hungry enough, but not yet.’’ 

‘* Plenty o’ hard bread in the barge,’’ said Sawyer; ‘‘ we’ll 
get our pound a day when it’s gone; so go easy.”’ 

Dick munched hard bread—which happened to be fresh 
—and the example being set, one by one the men dumped 
their portions of pease into the dishpan and followed suit. 
They were a cosmopolitan crowd, representative of most 
maritime nations, and had already learned each other's 
names. Dick had given them his a/ias. Besides Sawyer, of 
Hoboken, there were the excitable German, Wagner; a fair- 
haired Swede named Swanson; a thin-faced, swarthy 
Spaniard who gave the name of Pedro, and an equally thin- 
faced and swarthy Frenchman named Frank; Winskel, a 
Russian; Peter, a West Indian negro, and Smith, a little, 
stoop-shouldered Cockney with a villainous accent. 

‘* We'll get this,’’ said Sawyer, ‘‘ until we tell the skipper 
who done up the mate last night.’’ 

‘* Who it was?’’ asked Wagner. 

** Don’t know, an’ don’t care; wouldn’t tell if I did know 
But it was none o’ this watch, you bet. Billson’s the only 
man I’d suspect, an’ he was dopy all night.’’ Sawyer looked 
around rather contemptuously. 

‘Well, Hi’ll be jiggered if Hi can stand much o’ this sort 
o’ chuck,’’ whined Smith. ‘‘ Hi’m one for goin’ haft an’ 
tellin’ the hold man wot he his.’’ 

‘Oh, shut up. Ye’d give a shipmate away quick enough, 
but ye wouldn’t face anybody aft.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t Hi? Just make up the crowd to back me, Hi 
say, an’ Hi’ll do the talkin’,’’ said Smith, arising bravely to 
his feet; ‘‘an’ hif ye can’t foller me, I might ’ave somethin’ 
to say habout who done hit.’’ He looked steadily at Sawyer, 
and the long Jerseyite also stood erect: He collared the 
Cockney, shook him a little, smote him with the open hand 
on one ear, changed hands and smote the other, then set him 
down hard on a chest. 

“If I’d gone far enough to tackle the mate,’’ he said 
sternly, ‘‘I’d ha’ gone farther, an’ been in irons ’fore this. 





“* Shove him out!” he thundered as he leveled the pistols 


Now, sing small. You know that it takes a better lot o’ men 
than this crowd to go aft with any kind o’ bluff. You know 
what it means in a Yankee ship to go aft with a kick about 
grub, or anything else? Ye’ll get nothin’ but abuse, and if 
ye stick out, ye’ll get buckshot.’’ 

The Cockney, dazed, remained quiet until he recovered. 

“‘T don’ know ’bout dot,’’ said Wagner, puffing vigorously 
to give draught to his pipe. ‘‘ In my last ship we go aft und 
we kick about der duff dot had no plooms by it, und der 
skipper he coom down, und he look, und he give it to der 
steward, und we get plooms.’’ 

‘* What country ship was it?’’ demanded Sawyer. 

‘* English — Dunlock Castle.’’ 

‘That makes all the difference. This is a Yankee ship 
with a Yankee skipper an’ mates. I’m a Yankee—at 
least, an American—an’ kinder proud o’ my country; but 








I’m not proud o’ some o’ the products, an’ I'd rather be in 
h—1 than aboard of a Yankee ship wi’ the mates down on 
me. Don’t talk to me ’bout goin’ aft,’less yer ready to murder 
the afterguard an’ take the ship. What then? Can ye 
navigate? Is there a man here that can even cook the grub? 
Not one. S’pose yecould, Only a matter o’ time when ye’d 
hang. They always get ye. But ye couldn’t get that far. 
Think of it: here’s the skipper with his shotgun and pistols, 
the big second mate — mate now —steward with a gun in his 
fist, Chips with his broadax, an’ the cook with a knife. 
An’ the cook’s a whole team by himself. Made a knife-play 
on me ’cause I kicked.’’ 

“Say, Sawyer,’’ interposed Dick, ‘‘ admitting that the 
afterguard runs the watch on deck, does the cook run the 
watch below in these ships? Does the cook do as he likes? 
Hasn’t he a boss?’’ 

** Steward,”’ 

** And is the steward responsible for the way our grub is 
served —responsible for this?’’ He pointed to the pan. 

“Partly. But I reckon our steward don’t dictate much to 
this cook. Notice him? He ain’t bigger’n a pint o’ cider.”’ 

“‘Ya-as, it was der steward,’’ said Wagner. ‘‘ He tell der 
doctor to give us our whack. Derold man didn’t say notting.’’ 

‘Well, Hi’ll tell yer wot Hi’m goin’ to do,’’ said the 
rejuvenated Smith. ‘‘ Hi’m goin’ to bryke his bloomin’ fyce 
in first time Hi catch ‘im forrard o’ the galley door.’’ 

‘*T yump on him mineself,’’ added Swansén approvingly. 

‘* Yes, it wass ze steward,’’ said the Frenchman, ‘‘ He 
weigh out ze beef and ze pork; he give ze cook his ordaire.’’ 

Pedro, the Spaniard, and Winskel, the Russian, under- 
stood English better than they spoke it; and their approving 
nods and gestures added tothe steward’s indictment. But 
before they had formulated a plan of punishment one bell 
(half past twelve) sounded on deck, and they went out to 
relieve the other watch, Dick consistently carrying back to 
the galley the dinner he had brought —the pork dumped into 
the pea soup and the full pan fitted into the empty. 

As he passed the carpenter shop, Chips, who stood in the 
door with a sober countenance, halted him by a gesture. 

““Ye war a weetness, young man, war ye not,’’ he said, 
‘*o’ that cook’s ungovernable temper and unwarranted 
assault upon me? Leesten; hark ye to that. Heard ye ever 
the like of it? He’s been a-grindin’ an’ a-sharpenin’ of his 
knife gone fifteen meenutes; an’ ] vara much fear that it’s 
for me.’’ Chips’ bilious face took on a serio-comic expres- 
sion of terror, which brought a grin to Dick’s; but he lis- 
tened, and heard 
the “‘wheese, 
wheech” of a 
knife grating on 
a butcher’s steel 
in the galley. 

** He’s after you, 
Chips,’’ he said as 


he passed on. 
“You’re done 
for.’’ The knife- 


grinding ceased 
as he stopped at 
the galley door, 
and the cook ap- 
peared—with 
empty hands, 
“You take dat 
stuff back,’’ he 
snarled as he 
looked at the con- 
tents of the pan. 
‘What you t’ink 


I want wi’ dat? 
Dump it over- 
. boa’d.’’ 


** Dump it your- 
self,’’ answered 
Dick, forgetting 
the Ensign’s in- 
junction to avoid 
friction in his re- 
sentment of the 
cook’s manner and 
tone. 

‘* Wha’ you say? 
Hey? You talk 
lak dat to me?’”’ 

Dick still held 
the dishpans in his 
hands; and as the 
villainous black 
face leaned toward 
him—the teeth 
bared, the eyes 
glittering, and the 
angry contusion in 
the middle of the 
forehead rising high out of a network of wrinkles and swollen 
veins—he obeyed an impulse born of anger, racial hatred 
and disgust. He lifted the pans, tilted them, and pushed 
them bodily toward the evil face before him. They landed 
squarely, and the cook was deluged with the mess; it ran 
down his face and neck and flooded the floor, and as he 
blindly struck the pans from his head, he slipped and fell. 
By this time Dick was far away—around the forward corner 
of the house with his watchmates, receiving instructions from 
Mr. Jones. It was an exploit that brought a glance of disap- 
proval from the Ensign as Dick sped past his wood-pile, but 
joy inexpressible to the dyspeptic carpenter, who had wit- 
nessed it from his door. As for Dick, he thought only of 
consequences — which was natural. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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cK Occurrences’”’ 








Some prominent theatrical stars 





Mies Julia Arthur 


A Prosperous Theatrical Season 


In a few weeks the theatres of the country will close the 
most prosperous season in their history. They have never 
before received such prices and they have never before held 
so many people as they have during the past seven months. 

A curious thing is that theatres profit from both adversity 
and prosperity. When the times are bad people flock to 
places of amusement in order to have their minds diverted 
from their misfortunes. When the times are good they attend 
in even greater numbers in order to enjoy themselves. 

Naturally, prosperity makes the large profits, because the 
people do not stand upon the rates. During the past winter 
they have had a few shocks in the way of increases, and have 
in many instances paid fully fifty per cent. more than the 
usual prices, but in spite of all this the houses of amusement 
have generally been crowded, and millions of dollars have 
been paid to witness the performances. In many cases it has 
been impossible to secure tickets, and the nuisance of the 
ticket speculator has remained unabated. We refer to this 
as an age of cheapness; but such is distinctly untrue in the 
case of theatres. The charge for seats is not only high now, 
but is growing higher all the time. To pay from one to five 
dollars for an entertainment of two hours and a half is a large 
price for the average person; but in spite of what seems to 
be extravagance the theatres thrive. ‘ 

In justice to the managers, it must be considered that for 
one successful production there are many unsuccessful ones. 


A Trust Issue in Theatricals 


Practically all the leading theatres in the United States are 
under the control of one set of men known as the Theatrical 
Trust. All of them are Hebrews. It is another proof of the 
strong interest of the Jews in stage work. Some of the most 
famous of our actors and actresses belong to that race. It is 
claimed that Edwin Booth came from Jewish ancestry and 
the same is said of Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

The enterprising monopolists who have succeeded in cap- 
turing the stage began their work some ten years ago, and 
gradually succeeded in forming their combinations, which 
include not only the places of amusement, but the actors and 
actresses. They supply with impartial favor all kinds of 
plays from Ben Hur to Sapho; from The Christian to The 
Degenerates. On their part it is purely a money-making 
scheme. Anything that will pay and that the law does not 
prohibit is presented; and if the law does attempt to inter- 
fere the case is contested and the excuse is given that the law 
is discouraging ‘‘ art.’’ 

At the same time, there has been a distinct improvement 
in the character of the entertainments. 

There is probably no trust which controls a greater per- 
centage of opportunities than the combination regulating the 
theatrical conditions of this country. A few have tried to 
stand out against the organization, but they have not had an 
easy time of it. The policy of the Trust is candid. It has 
the power of the giant and it uses it like the giant, but with 
a certain silence that makes it all the more effective. Asa 
large advertiser in ali the daily newspapers it possesses a 
point of vantage, but it must be said to the credit of many of 
the newspapers that they give full and impartial reports, so 
that those outside of the Theatrical Trust secure in a remark- 
able and gratifying manner the justice that is due to them. 

It may be remarked further that with all the influences 
pressing upon them the newspapers of this country are 
almost miraculously honest. 

The actors who are in the Trust declare that it is a good 
thing for the stage. The actors who are out of the Trust 
assert that it is a most deplorable condition. 


The American Drama 


Never in the whole history of the country has the American 
drama been better patronized than during this present sea- 
son. It has come from various sources; it has tried to pic- 
ture rural and city life; it has been taken in a large degree 
from books; it has striven toward the reproduction of 
national character and local habitation. There has been 
nothing distinguished about any of it; but it has shown a 
disposition toward the utilization of our own resources, 

One of the best things about this new departure has been 
the recognition of distinctly American life by the critics of 
other countries. Some of our plays have come into vogue 
in London and in other parts of Europe. We no longer have 
to translate from the French or from the German in order to 
afford entertainment for our own people. 

It took an American to realize the dramatic possibilities of 
Sherlock Holmes; it took an American to produce the stren- 
uousness of Western life. So altogether the Americans have 
played a big part in the dramatic construction of the year. 


The Drama from the Books 


With few exceptions every successful book of the year has 
been dramatized. The stage is leaning heavily upon current 
literature. Practically all of these plays have been success- 
ful, and they have been mounted in magnificent style. In 
one respect it shows the appreciation of free advertising by 
the theatrical managers. When David Harum sells over 
500,000 copies it is natural to suppose that 2000 people will 
assemble every week-day evening to see the character 
depicted. So it is with When Knighthood was in Flower 





and with other novels that have touched a responsive chord. 
In none of these have the critics agreed that the dramatic 
construction has been perfect. In fact, most of it has been 
distinctly irregular and unsatisfactory. The artistic and 
dramatic equities have been violated; but, of course, the fame 
of the novel and the advertising that has followed have sup- 
plied the deficiencies, and the box-office receipts have given 
consolation for the animadversions of the professional critic. 


Modern Dramatic Stars 


One of the developments of modern stage work is that it 
calls for a much larger number of people to take leading 
parts. When the association of managers sends a company 
out through the cities of the country it takes the most likely 
actors and promotes them at once to leadership, giving them 
the advertising value of stars and supplying those joys and 
peculiar romances which go with theatrical publicity. 

Thus it is that, in proportion to all other interests in the 
country, the stage to-day commands a larger part of the news- 
papers than any other single one. Practically it gets twice 
if not three times its normal value in newspaper space. 

Even the people who do not attend theatrical perform- 
ances like to read about actors and actresses, and enjoy the 
stories that are told by them and of them; and the press, in 
its perfectly legitimate function of giving the people what 
they want, caters to this desire for gossip and news. 

Naturally the public attracts those who are susceptible of 
flattery and applause, and thus we have each year an increas- 
ing number of young men and young women who desire to go 
on the stage, and it is easy to note that the total number of 
people who make a profession of entertaining the public now 
reaches some tens of thousands. 

With very few exceptions these people are sincere in their 
ambitions, and the old idea in regard to the stage has passed 
away. It is a noble desire to charm, to entertain, to amuse 
and to arouse a public audience; and the chief means of 
doing this is the drama. 


The Morality of the Masses 


Every day the theatre grows more important. Every day 
the population which makes audiences grows larger. Every 
day the desire for theatrical entertainment grows stronger. 
In the big centres of population millions of people are living 
in apartment houses and their main reliance for diversion is 
the theatre. 

Thus have come the continuous performances and the 
vaudeville shows, and it is an interesting and valuable 
criterion of the times that the large crowds of average 
Americans who attend these performances have compelled 
them to be not only unobjectionable morally, but to be prac- 
tically better than most of the dramatic presentations in the 
larger theatres. It is another manifestation of the fact that 
the basic strength of the country is in the masses who do not 
figure in the society reports. 


Great Possibilities of the Stage 


Intellectually the stage of to-day is clever. In a recent 
address Bishop Potter, who is one of the broadest and most 
tolerant of thinkers, and who is as great as a man as he is as 
an ecclesiastic, said: 

‘In such an age as ours the clever, smart, unscrupulous 
man becomes every day a more dangerous foe to the age in 
which he lives. He demoralizes youth; he destroys manly 
independence; he deifies greed and gain; and never more 
than now does the land wait for scholars— scholars who shall 
be thinkers and seers, eager to find the truth, willing to own 
and value it when it is discovered; and then with fearless 
note to tell it out to mankind.’’ 

In no respect is this cleverness more strikingly shown than 
on the stage. It too often panders to cheap desires. In the 
hurry of its purposes Shakespeare becomes a back number, 
and the few Shakesperean revivals are mainly to gratify the 
ambitions of star actors, and are a source of great worry and 
suffering to the men who sit in the box offices and who meas- 
ure art by the number of dollars that come into the till. 

No one who appreciates the conditions of modern society 
can possibly underestimate the fact that the stage offers a 
wonderful opportunity for good or for evil. Fortunately, 
during the present season, its work has not been in behalf of 
corruption, and this has been largely because the public 
would not have it that way. Equally, it has not been in the 
direction of piety and reverence. Its moral value has been 
as near the neutral line as the campaign of a politician who 
tries to capture votes in a close district. 

But it is felt among all people that there must come a time 
when a higher note will be sounded in dramatic work. The 
fact that so many plays have been taken from popular novels 
is an indication of this promise. The fact that the people 
are patronizing clean plays and staying away from those 
performances which are degrading encourages the decent 
writers to think more of dramatic literature. The fact that 
practically all of the plays which have come from the other 
side have had in them elements of indecency has helped 
enormously the natural disposition of our people toward the 
better work of our own playwrights. 

A fair and general consideration must pronounce the 
American stage of to-day the best and the cleanest it has ever 
been — and the costliest. 
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The Head Gardener and the Azaleas 


Mrs. John Madison Taylor, a miniature painter, and well 
known in the society of Philadelphia and Bar Harbor, has 
had the pleasant experience of receiving a gold medal from 
London for her exhibition of miniatures — and has been asked 
to pay for the medal. 

It was said by the London judges that her knowledge of 
color was wonderful. The working out of the flesh tints 
and the color of the drapery were delightful. That was also 
the verdict given at an annual exhibition at the Academy of 
the Fine Arts, in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Taylor works hard and with regularity. The wife of 
an eminent physician, the mother of two charming daughters, 
and herself a personage in the socia] life of the city, she 
makes the time to remain at her studio every day from nine 
until one. Her paintings are of interest outside of her skill, 
because notable men and women of the day go to her studio. 
President and Mrs. McKinley sat for her last winter, and in 
Philadelphia she has painted such beautiful women as Mrs. 
Antonio Stewart and Mrs. Alfred Harrison, and such men as 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

The London verdict about the color she uses brings out a 
story of Mrs. Taylor’s ancestor, the famous Mr. Grimpkey 
Drayton, of South Carolina, which shows that the artist’s 
skill in, and love for, color are an inheritance. 

Mr. Drayton’s estate at Charleston, South Carolina, called 
Magnolia Hall, is still one of the show places of the South. 
Before the Civil War it was famed equally for its hospitality 
and its azaleas. 

Mr. Drayton had a passion for azaleas. He knew how to 
bring out certain colors in their petals that no other man in 
the world seemed to know. He knew the exact shade that 
could be reproduced in every petal, and to this end he subtly 
used odd combinations of chemicals and earth. 

He went to Europe and was the guest of one of the great 
men of England. He was taken to see the azaleas. The 
head gardener, not knowing who the guest was, went lov- 
ingly over the details of every plant. Finally they came to 
one superb flower, kept apart from the rest. The gardener 
approached it with awe, and told of how hard he had worked 
to bring this flower to perfection, and how impossible it was 
for any one else in Europe to get such coloring. 

** Yes, I have such a flower myself,’’ said the tall guest. 

The head gardener scowled, repressed his feelings and 
then said: ‘‘ Begging your pardon, sir, you don’t understand 
the value of this flower. No such colors have been attained 
in any azalea in Europe as in this. There is only one man, 
sir, that does know all about it, and has such colors in his 
flowers, and he, sir, is a gentleman Providence has never 
been good enough to let me meet. He raises azaleas in 
South Carolina, and his name is Drayton.’’ 

‘*T am that Mr. Drayton,’’ said the tall guest. 


Miss Severinghaus’ City Beautiful 


A funny story comes from Chicago regarding a queer mis- 
apprehension on the part of certain friends of Miss Vesta E. 
Severinghaus in regard to the title of a lecture that she was 
to deliver. 

Miss Severinghaus is now the representative in Chicago of 
the Pan-American Exposition. According to all the tradi- 
tions of birth and environment she should be accounted 
among those not to be thought of for a position of this public 
nature, for she was trained in the straitest doctrines of a 
faith that holds strenuously to the demand that women shall 
‘‘ keep silence in churches,’? and remain demurely in the 
sheltered obscurity of domestic life. But Miss Severinghaus, 
who is the daughter of an editor, had ideas about current 
affairs, and quietly set about to put them into execution. 
One of the first tasks to which she applied herself was the 
organization in Chicago of a Woman’s League of her church, 
and she is now its president. 

How charmingly simple and unworldly was the atmos- 
phere in which Miss Severinghaus spent her girlhood and 
began her work is indicated by an experience in connection 
with her first public address on the topic of beautifying 
Chicago. From the platform she was surprised to see sev- 
eral matrons of her church. Whiie she knew the loyalty of 
their personal friendship for her, she felt sure they were little 
interested in the progress of public art in Chicago, and there- 
fore could not account for their presence. 

But as the audience was passing out she came upon her 
friends unawares and overheard the secret of their attend- 
ance upon the art meeting. They had taken her subject, 
The City Beautiful, to refer to the Celestial City, and had 
come prepared to learn something new about Heaven! 


The Vexing of Verdi 


Verdi, the great composer, was a philosopher whom no 
amount of praise could turn from a calm regard of the enthu- 
siasm that his music awakened. Since his death, recently, 
numerous anecdotes have been told, but none of them illus- 
trates this trait more fully than one which now comes to light. 

A friend was endeavoring to impress upon the veteran 
composer how dear he was to the public. ‘‘ You make a mis- 
take,’’ was the calm reply. ‘‘If the public likes my music 
it listens and applauds. If it does not like my music it 
turns its back and walks away. My music that pleases is 
applauded. I think the public and I are even.”’ 


He could not forget, and indicated the fact freshly in these 
words, that his best successes were refused in the beginning 
by the audiences that heard them. 

Of his Traviata it was said: ‘‘ What, end the opera with 
an aria? Verdi cannot even write a chorus to close it.’’ 

With the earlier performances of Aida, and because the 
melody had a tinge of the Oriental, which was necessary to 


* the subject, the cry was raised that Verdi had appropriated 


Eastern melodies, being unable to compose any of his own. 

Thoroughly democratic and simple in his bearing, he lis- 
tened one day to a long speech made by the Governor of 
Lombardy at the close of a performance. The speech was to 
the effect that he wanted the baton with which Verdi had that 
day conducted, but he took a roundabout and flowery path to 
express his wish. In the midst of the speech Verdi said 
curtly, and waving the baton: ‘‘Is that what you want? 
Then take it.’’ 

In rehearsal he caused general terror. At one of the earlier 
rehearsals of his Requiem the nervousness of a trumpeter 
played strange antics with his tone. 

‘* What instrument do you play at home?”’ benignly asked 
Verdi, leaning forward; ‘‘ the violin?’’ 

Again, in rehearsing the same work, the violoncellos 
played a passage poorly. The first player of these instru- 
ments happened to be the noted virtuoso, Piatti. ‘‘ I do not 
play the ’cello myself, Signor Piatti,’’ said Verdi; ‘‘ but if 
I tried I should regret doing no better than that.’’ After this 
the eyes of every ’cellist were glued on his notes, and the 
trumpeter felt better than he had the day before. 

The gentle side of Verdi showed in his daily life, away 
from music, from which he was glad to escape. His inti- 
mate friends, with few exceptions, were of other professions 
than his own. The surest way for a musician to win his 
attention and favor was to entertain him with something 
entirely foreign to his calling. 


Mrs. Flint’s Musical Charity 


The announcement that there is to be ‘‘ a new edition of 
the Racquet Galop, by E. Kate Simmons,’’ calls attention to 
the fact that Americans who achieve exceptional success are 
generally blessed with exceptional wives. ‘‘E. Kate 
Simmons’? has for the last thirteen years been Mrs. Charles 
R. Flint, wife of the famous export merchant of New York, 
who is the controlling spirit in many trade combinations and 
trusts. The Racquet Galop was composed by Mrs. Flint just 
before her marriage. She was confined to her bed with an 
attack of illness, and the music came as if by an inspiration. 
The work of composition was finished in half an hour. It 
has probably yielded greater returns than any similar com- 
position ever published, and, considering the amount of 
time spent on it, is without doubt the most profitable piece of 
music ever composed. The sales inside of a year amounted 
to over $50,000. Mrs. Flint, or Miss Simmons as she was at 
that time, received from the publishers, as her royalty, $5000 
for her half hour’s work, with which she endowed a bed in 
St. Luke’s Hospita! in memory of her father and mother. 

There is probably not a piano in the country on which the 
Galop has not been played at one time or another, and when 
it was first published it swept the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It was so tremendously popular that it was 
published in half a dozen different arrangements, and in each 
of them it was snatched up by thousands. 

Mrs. Flint is one of the most distinguished looking women 
in the metropolis. She is the companion and bosom friend 
of her husband. Her judgment in affairs of the world is sin- 
gularly strong. Asa musician she has a very high rank. In 
addition to the Racquet composition, she has put out a dozen 
or more other pieces of music, all of which have been great 
successes. Her receipts from all these compositions are 
dedicated to charity. 


Biscuit Crumbs from Windsor 


Miss Emily Sartain, the daughter of the late John Sartain, 
artist, and herself the head of the School of Design for 
Women in Philadelphia, tells a little incident of a visit to 
Queen Victoria. 

Miss Sartain was a member of the International Council of 
Women, and they were invited to meet the Queen at Windsor 
Castle. The Queen met them inthe driveway. The women 
were lined up on either side of the road, and the carriage of 
Queen Victoria passed slowly through the line, the Queen 
bowing to right and left. After the royal carriage passed out 
of the gate the Countess of Aberdeen invited the women, in 
the Queen’s name, into Windsor Castle to have tea. Long 
tables were spread in St. George’s Gallery, with biscuits, 
fruit and fancy cakes, and hot tea was served. 

Miss Sartain remembered her aunt, who was living with 
her in Philadelphia, but who was born before the English 
Queen, and had gone to school at Windsor. So she decided 
to put one of the little English biscuits into her pocket, and 
send it to her aunt in America. 

She slipped the little wafer into the pocket of her skirt, 
and hurried, with a friend, to catch a train for London— 
then down sat Miss Sartain on the biscuit, never once think- 
ing of such a thing as a back pocket and its contents. 

Not till midnight did she remember the biscuit —then, 
diving into her pocket, she found nothing but crumbs! 

Miss Sartain gathered the crumbs together, wrapped them 
in tissue paper, and mailed them to America. And the aunt 
swallowed them loyally and said, ‘‘ God save the Queen!” 
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PRING fever has arrived. .It always comes ahead of the 
calendar. Generally it is announced by advertisements 
telling of remedies that will cure the tired feeling. Occa- 
sionally a bluebird comes along to sound a note, and, finally, 
under the leaves some one finds a snowdrop or a violet, and 
everybody begins to grow weary. The disease is largely 
mental and the sovereign cure for it is work. 
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T= is in the official regulations of the proceedings of 

Congress a leave to print; and every year the abuse of 
the privilege becomes more interesting and more picturesque. 
Some time ago a member secured the insertion of one of his 
own poems, that filled page after page. At another timea 
member printed an entire book, and a few days before 
Congress adjourned another member had printed about 20,000 
words of addresses and newspaper quotations, ranging from 
an arraignment of Mr. Hanna to quotations from Hosea 
Biglow and the full reproduction of Mr. Kipling’s poem, 
the Recessional. It included a large extract from Mark 
Twain’s recent magazine article, and other copyrighted 
material. Of course the Congressmen in appropriating 
all these ideas are trenching somewhat remarkably on the 
rights of the publishers; but it must be remembered that the 
publishers are men of liberal minds, and they are probably 
glad, even at the sacrifice of their own interests, to add to 
the value of the Congressional Record. 


2g 
Prosperity and Piety 


Free several of the large cities of the country come com- 

plaints that the young peeple are apathetic in their 
church duties and that the spread of prosperity has affected 
the general piety. 

It is curious how history repeats itself. Just a century ago 
the same complaints were made. The indifference of the 
young people amazed and discouraged the clergy. Neither 
they nor their parents could get them to attend church regu- 
larly. In that case, however, there was an explanation. 
The rigors and fears of the long war for independence had 
disciplined the people, and the church became a natural 
centre for the interests of the family and of its social} life. 
This continued with the poverty that succeeded the war, but 
after a while the material conditions began to improve and, 
with a larger life and more money to spend, the young folks 
broke loose from the rigors which had held them back. 

The complaints of to-day are by no means new, even in the 
recent years. Nor are they altogether justified by the facts, 
for there never was a time in the country’s history when so 
many young people were banded together in religious asso- 
ciations or when they took a larger part in the actual conduct 
of the churches. 

Still, this might possibly be a good subject for the 
debating society: Does Prosperity Make People Good? 
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The Sheriff or the Chaperon 


ta peta during what the newspapers please to call a 

‘‘sensational murder trial’? in a Western city, testi- 
mony was put on the record which indicates rather broadly a 
condition that is interesting to students of society, if not 
alarming to moralizers. The man who was slain and the 
slayer moved, according to the newspapers, in the circle 
known as the best society of the city. The motive of the 
crime was jealousy. The name of the young woman thus 
brought into the case occurs frequently in the printed list of 
those present at the most important social gatherings in the 
town. Yet the testimony in the murder case developed the 
fact that in entertaining her young man friends in her 
father’s house conversation ran glibly over topics that are 
not topics for conversation. 

Democracy has removed much romance from life. The 
daily newspaper which every young person reads speaks 
plainly at its best and pruriently at its worst of every possible 
situation in human existence. The billboards along the 
street-car line proclaim shamelessly those facts of life which 
a few generations ago were not spoken of ‘‘ in the presence 
of Mrs. Micawber.’’ The theatre makes stage pictures of 
scenes which gentlemen at their club can only hint in pauses 
in the dialogue. The heroes of historical novels of the day 
get into dramatic messes that should send the gentle reader 
into hysterics with shocked modesty. But the gentle reader 
only puts a finger in the next leaf ahead in the volume and 
reads on. 

And with all this frank and undisguised discussion before 
them of matters once tabooed, young people are turned into 
the front parlor alone to spend evenings, and when the talk 
runs into swamps, the world in the back parlor is astounded. 
And this brings up the question: What are we going to do 
about it? One can’t change the civilization which sends the 
town-crier around with a bell to herald the knowledge of 
good and evil. One can hardly put blinders on the girls 
and ear-muffs on the boys. It will do no more good to pro- 
hibit than to regret. Young people must live in the world 
that now is, and live cleanly and wholesomely and ‘‘ without 
any amazement.’’ But they must have help from their 
elders. 

The American custom of allowing boys and girls absolute 
liberty in their courtship, of allowing love-making “‘ at all 
hours,’’ is responsible for much that is disagreeable in 
society. Too many affairs like the one above mentioned 
out West are getting into the tax receipts of citizens through 
court costs. If young people are not guided and controlled in 
some degree by their elders, the law will have to step in and 
regulate these matters. If parents persist in shunning the 
parlor as a place forbidden to them, if mothers turn their 
daughters over to the newspapers and billboards and theatres 
and novels for spiritual refreshment and confidence, if fathers 
let their sons get their education and moral ideals from the 
street, then the world must not complain at the sight of its tax 
bills. 

It is pretty nearly a question whether the chaperon or the 
sheriff shall step in, and regulate or control the Sunday night 
performance in the parlor. — WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
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The independence which the United States will 
give Cuba is beautifully done up in red tape with 
the long end in Washington. 
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The Unimportance of Rank 


ECENTLY there have been numerous naval promotions, 
and by the grace of the President and Senate we have 
more rear-admirals, more captains, more commanders than 
ever before. And this is all very nice, and no one surely 
will object, and the naval men are duly happy. 

But neither the naval officers nor the public should ever 
forget that rank, after all, is immaterial compared with 
achievement. It is all very well to race with each other for 
the high titles, but a high title alone is a slim possession; 
and if a man does a great act none cares what his title is. 

Dewey and Manila would be just.as memorable even if he 
were not an admiral; and most people, even those most 
enthusiastic about his great victory, do not remember what 
his title was when he won the fight. Whether it was captain, 
commander, commodore, rear-admiral—all that is imma- 
terial—the main fact is that he was Dewey at Manila. 

When Farragut, in command of a fleet, won his great tri- 
umph at New Orleans he was only a captain. But as a 
captain he won immortal fame, and his subsequent advance 
in rank did not increase that fame. 

Oliver Hazard Perry performed one of the most wonderful 
exploits in the history of ourcountry. On the very shores of 
Lake Erie he built a fleet in the face of almost insuperable 
obstacles; and then he sailed that fleet out upon the lake and 
defeated the absolutely confident British. ‘‘ We have met 
the enemy and they are ours,’’ was his famous dispatch, and 
there is something almost humorous, in the light of the 
history of American promotions since then, in the fact that 
he was ‘‘ advanced to the rank of captain ’’ for his marvelous 
achievement. It would, after all, however, have been no 
greater achievement even if he could have called himself 
an admiral. As a matter of popular courtesy he is popularly 
referred to as ‘‘ Commodore.’’ 

And take John Paul Jones. In the service of America he 
won immortal renown, but gained a far from lofty title. In 
our War of Independence he won glory. When that war was 
over he gained his high tithe—that of rear-admiral in the 
service of Russia—but does any one for a moment believe 
that his fame was in the slightest degree higher for that? 

The French soldiers loved to call Napoleon ‘‘the Little 
Corporal,’’ and in no better way could they have shown that 





it was the man himself that they loved and for whom they 
would willingly die—and not the title of general or emperor. 

It might almost be said that we have as many officers in 
our Army and Navy now as we had enlisted men but a 
few years ago. Major-generals, brigadier-generals, rear- 
admirals, commodores, colonels, captains —and it is a funny 
thing, but absolutely true, that most of the men who hold, 
for example, the rank of rear-admiral, bear names that 
mean little or nothing to nine out of ten of our citizens. 
No doubt they have served the country well — but, after all, 
a mere title isn’t better than ‘‘ Mr.’’ 

And so it is that it is the achievement that counts and not 
the title. Let a man do something notable and his act will 
be remembered. He may or may not be rewarded with a 
title and a decoration. That makes no difference. The 


* poor Boers were no nearer being beaten merely because 


General Roberts was made an earl and given a garter, nor 
was his own fame increased. 

When Grant, after striking victories, found himself sub- 
ject to the jealous whims of Halleck—was Grant, the 
brigadier-general, less great than the major-general, his 
superior officer? Was it the man or the title that counted in 
the estimation of the public? 

No. It is the act that counts: the duty bravely done, the 
achievement brilliantly performed. After that, the title 
itself is nothing. Without that, the title is also nothing. 

— ROBERT SHACKLETON. 
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Happiness is a relative term but not always the 
term of relatives. 
ws 


Great Men with No Taste for Music 


OW many imperfect great men there are in the world — 
men of extraordinary ability as statesmen, lawyers, 
orators, captains, inventors or writers—who yet lack some 
sense possessed by men in general, and are thus shut out 
from sources of exquisite enjoyment! How many great men 
have no ear for music—for even the divinest strains of. that 
art which, as Beethoven said, is the mediator between the 
spiritual and the sensual life—that art which Addison char- 
acterized as comprising ‘‘ all of Heaven we have below,’’ and 
Luther as ‘‘ one of the fairest and most glorious gifts of God, 
to which Satan is a bitter enemy.”’ 

The celebrated English orator and statesman, William 
Wyndham, once observed that four of the greatest men he 
ever knew cared nothing for music— Burke, Fox, Pitt and 
Doctor Johnson. It is not strange that Boswell’s hero, who 
thought that a dirty, gloomy street in the modern Babel he 
lived in, with its jangling noises, was a more agreeable pros- 
pect than the most picturesque landscape in the world, 
should be so insensible to the charms of the art to whose 
delicious strains Mirabeau, in his last words, expressed his 
desire to die. Who could expect that a man who was so 
insensible to the charms of Milton’s Lycidas as to tell Anna 
Seward that he ‘‘ would hang a dog that read that poem 
twice,’’ would listen with delight even to strains that 
“might create a soul under the ribs of death?’’ It would 
have been wonderful if the great literary potentate had not 
wondered that any man of common-sense could be so weak 
and foolish as to acknowledge the influence of music over his 
feelings. He once bought him a flageolet, but ‘‘ could never 
make out a tune.’’ 

The great lawyer, Sir Matthew Hale, was utterly indiffer- 
ent to the most ravishing melodies and harmonies. Pepys 
tells us in his Diary that the famous, or rather infamous, 
Duke of Lauderdale used to say that he had rather hear a 
cat mew than listen to the finest music in the world, and the 
better the music the sicker it made him. That fastidious 
and finical literary gossip, wit and amateur, ‘‘to whom 
serious business was a trifle and to whom trifles were his 
serious business’? —Sir Horace Walpole—had no taste for 
music; yet he declared deliberately: ‘‘ Had I children, my 
utmost endeavors would be to make them musicians.’’ 
Doctor Chalmers loved a Scotch air, but to the charms of all 
other, even the divinest melodies, was as deaf as an adder. 
Charles Lamb, who says that he was constitutionally suscep- 
tible to noises, and that a carpenter’s hammer in a warm 
summer noon would fret him with more than midsummer 
madness, affirms that ‘‘ these unset, unconnected sounds were 
nothing to the measured malice of music.’’ Nevertheless, 
the gentle essayist adds that he had been practicing God 
Save the King all his life, whistling and humming it over to 
himself in solitary corners, but could not arrive within many 
quavers of it. 

The amiable Scotch philosopher, Sir James Mackintosh, 
who, according to Sydney Smith, lacked a gall-bladder, 
lacked also that sense which makes music grateful to the 
ear. Voices like that of the lady in Milton’s Comus, which 

“* Rose like a stream of rich distill’d perfumes, 
And stole upon the air,” 


and, again, voices 
“Such as the melting soul do pierce, 


In notes with many a winding "bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 


were to him no more than any other voices. Voltaire hated 
and despised the art of sweet sounds. Grétry says of him 
that he would sit with a discontented look while music was 
playing, which fact, considering what French music then 
was, might argue a better rather than a worse ear than that 
of his neighbors. On the other hand, his crowned friend and 
fellow-freethinker, Frederick the Great, of Prussia, had a 
profound and passionate love for music, and played on the 
flute at his private concerts. Rousseau, the father of modern 
radicalism, was a profound and enthusiastic musician; but 
John Calvin persecuted the divine art as a snare of the Evil 
One, as did his friend, John Knox, the rugged reformer of 
Scotland. — WILLIAM MATHEWS. 
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without a penny of profit; its editorial staff receives 

no compensation for services and meets but once a 
year; its sanctum is as itinerant as the traditional circuit 
rider; and its total yearly expenditures would scarcely cover 
the expense account of the average war correspondent for a 
single month of active service in the field —yet every article 
prepared by this monster syndicate has a circulation of more 
than twenty million copies, which appear simultaneously in 
every part of the civilized world! And in point of influence 
it may be stated with emphasis that no other agent of pub- 
licity compares with this unique application of the distinct- 
ively modern idea of centralization, for every copy of its 
literary productions is read and studied with a seriousness 
accorded few other pages. 

The name by which this chief of literary syndicates is most 
commonly known is The International Sunday-School 
Lesson Series, and the vast dimensions to which it has 
attained afford one of the most remarkable and striking evi- 
dences to-day apparent in the world of the vitality and power 
of evangelical Christianity. The wonder of this achievement 
is emphasized by the reflection that little more than thirty- 
five years ago the Sunday School where the same lesson occu- 
pied the attention of all the pupils was the exception, and in 
many schools a half dozen different lessons were taught at the 
same session to the various classes. Now, twenty million 
teachers and pupils simultaneously study the same lesson. 


Co greatest literary syndicate in the world is conducted 


The Wide The central editorial staff of this mam- 
Scope of the moth syndicate is the American Lesson 

P the Committee, which holds its next meeting 
Organization in New York on April 17, 1901. It has, 


however, an auxiliary body of associates 
known as the British Section, to which its work is submitted 
for amendment and concurrence. As the members of this 
section are divided between England, Australia and India, 
it will be seen that the entire editorial organization covers 
three continents. America, however, exerts the dominant 
influence, for the initiative rests with the American Committee 
and the movement had its birth in Chicago. 

Simplicity and dignity characterize this body and its delib- 
erations.. Formalism and red tape are avoided, and things 
move with a quiet speed which shows the organization to be 
thoroughly in touch with the business spirit of the age. 

Generally the sessions are held in the parlor of a hotel 
and behind closed doors. They gather about a large library 
table, at the head of which sits the chairman, with the secre- 
tary at his right. If all members are present the roll-call is 
answered by fifteen, but it is seldom that all are able to 
attend. It has so frequently happened that thirteen have sat 
at this council table, that this occurrence has ceased to he 
the subject of even laughing comment. A few moments of 
prayer and Scripture reading invariably open and close each 
session. Then the secretary reads all the important corre- 
spondence and is instructed regarding its disposition, This 
is followed by the presentation of memorials and petitions. 
Scores of these have been presented, and some have been both 
massive in bulk and fervent in tone, containing thousands of 
names. Many of the most animated discussions in the his- 
tory of thé committee have been in regard to petitions. 
Those which attained to the most unwieldy dimensions and 
provoked the warmest opinions were the ones presented by 
the pioneers of the temperance movement in the days before 
it had achieved its present popularity and strength. Now 
this problem is effectually settled by having, in each quar- 
ter, one lesson devoted especially to temperance. 


The Men Who Next in routine at each session comes the 
Search the hearing of reports from sub-committees, 

* the most important of these sub- 
Scriptures committees being those for researches in 
the Old and New Testaments. These 
are composed of men of the ripest scholarship, who are 
regarded as high authorities in the special fields of the two 
grand divisions of the Scriptures. These sub-committees 
usually meet about four months in advance of the General 
Lesson Committee and prepare selections and suggestions. to 
be submitted to the larger body. Matters involving ques- 
tions of translation from the Greek or Hebrew or points of 
Biblical history are referred to these specialists. 

A common teacher’s Bible is in the hands of every man at 
the long table, and few, if any, are without a copy of the 
revised version. These, together with several copies of the 
Old and New Testaments in the original Hebrew and Greek, 


By Forrest Crissey 


are the maintools used in this conference. After the prelim- 
inary program has been carried out, the committee applies 
itself directly to the task of preparing the lessons. 

The present American Lesson Committee was appointed 
in 1896 by the Triennial International Sunday-School 
Convention, which is the parent organization to which it 
must render an account of its stewardship. Preparation of 
the lessons for the six years beginning with 1900 and ending 
with 1905 was the responsibility which this committee faced 
when it met for the first time, in Philadelphia, in 1897. The 
most important work came at the outset of its deliberations 
—that of laying out the land in a broad and general way for 
the series of six years’ lessons. As in the composition of an 
opera, the first effort was to strike a strong and distinct 
theme which should run through the whole series. 

The theme chosen was the life of Christ and of the great 
prophets, leaders and apostles—the biographical outlook 
upon Bible history. Then came the selection of the method 
by which this scheme should be elaborated and developed. 
After much discussion the chronological order of study was 
chosen as the most cohesive and as offering a departure 
from all former courses. Next came the division of time 
between the Old and the New Testaments. To the former 
was allotted two and one-half years and to the latter three 
and one-half years, the first eighteen months being devoted 
directly to the life of Christ. After this the biographical 
thread was to be followed in sections of six months of study, 
alternating between the old and the new Scriptures. This, 
and this only, was the work accomplished at the initial meet- 
ing of the committee. An abstract of the proceedings was 
formulated and a copy mailed to each member of the British 
section — six in England, one in Australia and one in India. 

The next gathering of this editorial council was in 
Washington, D. C., in the latter part of 1897. 

‘* What has the British section done with the plan?’’ was 
the main question in the mind of every member of the 
American Committee. Anything like unanimity on the part 
of the ‘‘ corresponding members,’’ as they are sometimes 
called, in the rejection of the proposed scheme would have 
resulted in its abandonment and the preparation of another 
outline. But the general plan was accepted. Then the com- 
mittee applied itself to a more detailed outline of the lessons 
for the first two years of the period to be covered. 


The Rigorous At this stage of proceedings—for the 


methods of the present committee have 
Pr ‘ocess of long been carefully followed and its his- 
Final Choice tory is that of its predecessors — begins 


the rigorous process of sifting and selec- 
tion which ultimately results in a series of completed lessons. 
With regard to each lesson the first question asked is: 
‘From what book and chapter shall it be taken?’’ Two 
things must be rigorously held in mind in every considera- 
tion directly involved in the choice of the lessons. The 
selections must be held high above all denominational and 
controversial tides and issues. For this reason the strong 
doctrinal portions of the Scriptures, like the book of Romans, 
are generally avoided. Not less important or imperative is 
the second requirement that every lesson shall be within the 
mental scope and grasp of the average American boy or girl 
of school age, and that at least a portion of each lesson and 
each golden text shall have a power and simplicity sufficient 
to catch and hold the attention of the toddlers of the infant 
and primary classes. After the chapter has been decided 
upon the next task is to select for publication in the lesson 
leaves and quarterlies those passages in which are crystal- 
lized the spirit and essence of the chapter. 

Then the focus of selection becomes sharper until it centres 
upon the one passage which is the gem of the lesson. It 
is seldom or never that a passage over which the storms of 
critical controversy have raged is used as a golden text. 
Indeed, it is designed to keep the body of the lesson as clear 
of those verses which are fruitful of disputation as is possible. 

Almost as difficult a task as the choice of golden texts is 
the giving of appropriate names to the various lessons. 
Here, again, the committee must be keenly alert to avoid the 
slightest shading to which the most violent and narrow spirit 
of criticism might take exception. 

At the end of each quarter there is given a comprehensive 
quarterly review. This must be chosen and formulated with 
great discretion to avoid the rocks of denominational leanings 
and secular criticism. When the lessons for the quarter 
have been chosen, the selections are subjected to a critical 
examination regarding their relation to the lessons of the 


whole year. Inthesame manner, the completion of the selec- 
tions for a year is the signal for a patient reéxamination of 
every lesson with special reference to the manner in which 
the year’s series fits into the plan for the period and for the 
entire six years embraced in the work of the committee. 
Then the lessons thus definitely selected by the American 
committee are printed on strong paper, much in the form 
familiar to the eye of the habitual attendant upon the Sunday 
School, and copies are forwarded to the British section. 
When these come back across the seas, with annotations and 
suggestions, they are again subjected to discussion. 

At last the block of one year’s lessons is adopted-and sent 
to the first members of what may be termed the principal 
subscribers to the world’s largest literary syndicate. These 
are mainly the great denominational publishing houses, the 
men who have won fame as writers and commentators on 
Sunday-School literature, and a few of the foremost primary 
teachers. These publishers and the specialists employed 
by them bear the expenses of the Lesson Committee, which 
generally amounts to less than $600 a meeting. The experts 
in primary instruction subject the lessons to practical tests 
in private experimental classes. If any marked defects in 
the selections are brought to light by this analysis in what 
may be termed the Sunday-School Laboratory, the committee 
is given the benefit of the discovery. 

In ample time for the denominational publishing houses to 
print their lesson leaflets and quarterlies, the secretary of the 
American committee gives notice that the series is released for 
general publication. 


Breaking into Although the late Dwight L. Moody was 


never a member of the committee, he 
a Church was closely concerned in the circumstance 
for Prayer which gave to Sunday-School work in the 


West that impetus which eventually 
resulted in bringing about ‘‘ one lesson for the whole world.”’ 
In the dark days of 1864 Mr. Moody and Mr. B. F. Jacobs 
and Rev. J. H. Harwood were young men with more enthu- 
siasm and interest in Sunday-School work than money. 
They determined to have a successful Sunday-School conven- 
tion at Springfield, the State capital, in order to rally the 
movement from the relaxation it had suffered by reason of 
the Civil War. 

The convention was called for a certain Tuesday, but these 
earnest young men decided to arrive on the scene of action on 
the preceding Friday to arouse the residents of Springfield to 
action. They arrived there at four o’clock in the morning. 
Those were days of early rising, and, as they wished to be 
about their mission without delay, they decided it would be 
extravagant to go to the hotel and take a bed when they could 
only sleep for three hours at longest. Therefore they walked 
about the capital and discussed their plans. Their hearts 
burned within them, and Mr. Jacobs suggested that they go to 
the Baptist church and see if they could not force an entrance 
in order to spend the morning in prayer and Bible reading. 
A window was pried open and they crawled into the church 
as stealthily as if they were burglars. While Mr. Moody was 
kneeling at the bench behind the pulpit, praying with all the 
power and simplicity which characterized his later work as an 
evangelist, the two heard a key turn inthe door. Then all 
was still again. After Moody’s supplication that a great 
spiritual movement might have its beginning with that hour 
of morning devotion, they arose and heard the greeting: ‘‘I 
don’t know who you are, brethren, but I bid you welcome.’’ 
This was the pastor, Rev. Dr. Miner. Sunday afternoon, at a 
union service, young Moody gave a remarkable demonstration 
of his power to win an audience. 


The addresses of these two young men 
became historic, for a religious revival 
became general through the city before 
the Sunday-School convention assembled. 
From that moment the Sunday-School 
work did not languish. Then several energetic leaders of 
the movement established a paper known as the Chicago 
Sunday-School Teacher. Uniformity in lessons was then a 
vague idea, even in the mind of Mr. Jacobs. Rev. John H. 
Vincent became the editor of this monthly, which contained 
various sets and series of lessons. Soon he resigned and 
went to New York to enter denominational work. Just then 
the Chicago Sunday-School men heard of a ‘‘ bright young 
Hoosier circuit rider, by the name of Edward Eggleston, who 
showed strong literary talent.’’ He was called to succeed 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Ghe Only Son of His Mother 


By Florence Morse Hingsley 


ERCHED half way up the hillside, and 
Pp overhung with green branches like a 
linnet’s nest, was the house; little and 
low and old, its moss-grown, earthen roof, 
gay in springtime with myriad blossoms, 
which flaunted their gay silken heads in the 
soft air. Later, the great plain beneath 
would send up parching heats, and the 
steady, unwinking stare of the sun would 
parch the clay roof till it was bare and brown 
as the active hands of Elizabeth, who toiled 
from dawn until evening in house and gar- 
den. 

Far below lay the vast level stretches of 
Esdraelon, studded with blossoming groves 
and orchards, and flecked with wandering 
droves of cloud-shadows. Above straggled 
the steep, irregular streets of the village, half 
hidden among luxuriant gardens and vine- 
yards, and guarded by an ancient wall, 
ruinous and ,decayed, but still boasting the 
dignity of a gate on the east and one on the 
west. These gates were duly opened at sun- 
rise and closed at sunset, to the satisfaction 
of the inhabitants, who had thus maintained 
the name and state of a city through 
uncounted generations. 

To Elizabeth, cheerful and busy in her own 
little nest of a house, with its well-ordered 
garden, its triple rows of grapevines and its 
half score of olives and pomegranate trees, it 
mattered little that a daily miracle of beauty 
was performed before her eyes; the wide 
meadows of Esdraelon, green as lucent emer- 
ald in the warm springtime, russet and gold 
in summer, and purple with brooding mists 
in the bleak winter days, held for her but one 
interest. Her child was there. Ira, the son 
of Elizabeth, was scarce more than a boy; yet 
he had done man’s work for the rich vintner, 
Resen, for the space of six and thirty moons. 

“He is a well-grown lad—is my son,’’ 
Elizabeth would boast to the women who 
gathered at the fountain with their pitchers, 
“*a well-grown lad, and industrious beyond 
belief. Find for me a thistle in my bit of a 
vineyard, or a weed in my bed of herbs! 
Come, I will pay any one of you a silver 
penny for a _ single leaf! And never a 
farthing piece of his wage that does not find 
its way to my hand!’’ Then she would nod 
her head and show her white teeth with a 
smile of pride and joy. 

As for the neighbors, they did not grudge 
a word of praise for the lad. Was he not the 
oniy son of his mother—and she a widow? 
He was a handsome boy, moreover, with a 
ready laugh like his mother’s, and was well 
liked on hisown account. Already there was 
talk of a marriage betwixt the widow’s son 
and Arnon, the prettiest maid in the village. 
It was reported that the matter of dowry was 
as good as settled, and that Arnon would be 
sewing the wedding talith before winter. 

“It is true that I have been sorely 
afflicted,’’ Elizabeth was wont to add at such 
times; ‘‘ more, I may say, than any one of 
you.’’ This last with a mournful pride, as 
of one who has been distinguished and set 
apart in a notable manner. ‘‘ Who of you 
all, I ask, has bewailed a husband; and after 
him—one—two—three sons, and a daugh- 
ter? Rachel, yonder, can tell you that my 
eyes were all but blind with weeping, and my 
voice gone from me with shrilling for the 
departed. For all left me in a twelvemonth, 
treading, as it were, upon one another’s heels 
in their haste to be gone. Then there was 
but the one, Ira, and he a wailing morsel of a 
babe. I had scarce spirit to hold him in 
these arms.”’ 

‘* But he was always a fine child!’’ put in 
old Rachel, wagging her withered forefinger. 
‘* Did I not tell thee even in those days that 
all was not over for thee?’’ 

“Thou hast spoken!’’ cried the widow 
exultantly, her quick-glancing dark eyes fill- 
ing with tears of joy; ‘“‘there was never a 
finer child from the first day of his breath 
until now. I have said a thousand times— 
and I say it once more in presence of you all 
—that Jehovah hath requited me. Now 
what, may I ask, can many children advan- 
tage one if they be lean and sickly, or if they 
be froward and disobedient, idle and given 
to wine-bibbing and gluttony? Is not one 
like to my son better than a score of such?”’ 

In the fields of Resen, the rich vintner, the 
widow’s son toiled from dawn until evening 
every day except the Sabbath day, and he 
pleased his master right well. If any lin- 


gered in the pleasant shade of the tamarisk 
in the hot noontides beyond the 


trees 


appointed time, the vintner might be sure 
that the son of Elizabeth was not among 
them. Yet it was true that it was sometimes 
difficult for one to fall diligently to work at 
the exact moment when the black shadow of 
the noonstone fell athwart the green withe 
set up by Resen to mark the limit of the rest 
hour. And this more especially when the 
mighty Ben Hazar was relating marvelous 
legends out of the Talmud and the Mishna; 
for Ben Hazar was of near kin to a rabbi, and 
therefore had learning. 

Many of these strange stories had to do 
with the long-expected Messiah of Israel, and 
young Ira’s heart beat loud in his bosom 
when on one such occasion Ben Hazar assured 
them that the great rabbi, Ben Jothan, his 
kinsman, had declared in his hearing, not 
three moons since, that there were rumors 
abroad in the regions of Galilee of a strange 
new prophet, one Jesus of Nazareth, who had 
performed wonders beyond the power of 
mortal man. Water had been turned into 
wine at a wedding feast in Cana; lepers and 
paralytic folk had been healed; devils, both 
dumb and speaking, had been cast out, with 
other marvels past the telling. 

**Tt is still a question,’’ Ben Hazar had 
added, pursing up his mouth judicially and 
frowning —as was the manner of the rabbi, 
his kinsman —“‘ as to whether this man Jesus 
is not himself devil-possessed; of a strong 
and superior demon, assuredly, and therefore 
able to dominate the lesser forces of evil at 
work among men. I have myself known a 
sorcerer—one Simon Bar Jesus, who, by 
means of an unguent curiously compounded 
of the fat of new-born babes and the ashes of 
holy men dead thrice three hundred years, 
was able to cure the evil eye.’’ 

‘Did this man, Bar Jesus, heal lepers 
also?’’ demanded Ira, his brown cheeks 
flushed crimson with excitement. 

Ben Hazar drew his grizzled brows 
together. ‘‘ I never heard that he did. For 
myself, I must needs look into this matter of 
the Nazarene with my owneyes. To-morrow 
I shall not come to the vineyard; I shall go 
instead to Capernaum. The man is there 
to-day, to-morrow, and it may be longer. 
Assuredly I shall have the worth of my wage 
if I but behold a miracle! ’”’ 

‘* And thou wilt see him?’’ whispered the 
lad, half under his breath. A sudden desire 
had sprung up in his heart, potent, irresisti- 
ble. If only he might see this wonderful 
man—this Jesus of Nazareth! He resolved 
to lay the matter before his mother. 

In the garden that evening when the sun 
had sunken behind the violet range of moun- 
tains, and the great fertile plain of Esdraelon 
lay at their feet a dusky sea, touched here 
and there with furtive twinkles of light, like 
faint reflections of the solemn stars which 
burned in the blue depths overhead, Ira told 
his mother of the man, Jesus of Nazareth. 
‘I wish to see him, mother,’’ he said, when 
he had repeated all that Ben Hazar had 
related under the tamarisk trees. ‘‘ Let me 
go to-morrow to find him; he is in 
Capernaum.’’ 

Elizabeth threw up her hands with an 
exclamation of displeasure. ‘*‘ Capernaum!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Surely thou art losing thy wits, 
son. Capernaum is more than a day’s jour- 
ney from here— more than a score of miles!’’ 

“* But I could go and return, my mother, 
betwixt dawn and evening,’’ pleaded the 
lad. ‘‘If only I might see him!’’ 

** Think no more of the matter,’’ interposed 
the woman, raising her voice. ‘‘ Have I not 
boasted myself openly that my son is no 
idler; and shall I see thee waste a whole day 
—nay, more likely two—and lose thy wage, 
that thou mayest run after a sorcerer? Not 
so.”’ 

Then observing the boy’s downcast face, 
and bethinking herself that he was no longer 
a child, and that she was in truth no more 
than a woman, and therefore the lawful 
inferior of a man—however young—she 
went on in a tone of beseeching: ‘‘ Listen to 
me now, son of my soul—for although I am 
but thy mother I have yet a little wisdom, 
together with much love. I also have heard 
of this Nazarene; at the fountain he has been 
spoken of, and in the market-place. He is 
not Messiah, but only a carpenter, the son of 
a carpenter, who has worked with his hands 
for many years. Nay, he is no more and no 
better than thou art, lord of my house! 
These are but idle tales; Ben Hazar is a pur- 
veyor of great, swollen fables, as all the 
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PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material! 


costs half ag much 
and wears as well. 


Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 

Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

Pantasote <loes not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable. 
Made in standard colors in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed designs. Pantasote is entirely odorless, which 
distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes. 

A piece 18 x 18 inches sent for 25 cents stam 
Sample free, 6 x 15 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholsterer’s name. 

Caution! There are dang 
Genuine goods have “ Pantasote "" stamped on edge. 
PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. S), N. Y. City 


Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


Are all made this 
way. It’s the 
right way. Mil- 
lions in use. 
Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 
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Catalogue, Free, of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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B. ELDREDGE 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 
SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 


AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 
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LACE CURTAINS ‘inti’! 


Brussel Point, Irish Point and English Notting- 
ham Draperies will be mailed free upon request. 
The prices will interest economical buyers. 


CHICAGO DRAPERY CO., Chicago, Ill, 















SEE THAT DIPP 
Biddle’s 
Parisian Waist Extender 
and Skirt Holder 


It gives the figure that V effect, or grace- 

ful dip to the waist now so fashionable. 

Mailed with directions on 
receipt of asc. 


BIDDLE MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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Hear, also, what I shall tell 
thee, son; I have in the strong box within — 
how much, thinkest thou? A hundred pence 
—lacking but seven pieces! When the seven 
shall be added I go straightway to the mother 
of Arnon and demand her for thee. And now 
wilt thou idle away two—three days, to run 
after the son of a carpenter, eh? Bring me 
the seven pence, lad, and thou shalt have a 
holiday indeed! ’’ 

Ira looked down at his strong brown hands 
in silence. He loved his mother; also he 
had a great, though secret, tenderness for the 
beautiful young maid of whom his mother 
had spoken. Yet stronger than either 
though why he knew not—was this new-born 
desire to see the wonderful stranger. Seven 
pence—and they stood betwixt him and a 
sight of Jesus of Nazareth! 

On the following morning he found Resen, 
the master of the vineyard, in an angry 
humor. ‘‘ That lazy animal, Ben Hazar, is 
again absent!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Sacred blood, 
but I could beat him with this staff till my 
arm dropped at my side! And who now will 
haul up the buckets from the river to-day — 
and the vines parching with drought?’’ 

The labor of hauling up the heavy buckets 
with the slow-turning windlass was terrible; 
the absent Ben Hazar was a giant in strength, 
and performed it easily. The other laborers 
eyed the motionless wheel stolidly; no one 
offered himself for the task. 

Resen frowned more angrily than ever. 
‘* Lazy hinds, all!’’ he cried loudly, turning 
his back upon.them. ‘“ And ye know right 
well that the wage is double what ye earn 
amongst the vines.”’ 

Ira started forward. ‘‘ Two pence?" he 
asked timidly; ‘‘is it two pence that thou 
wilt pay?’’ 

Resen regarded him sourly. ‘‘ Two pence 
—yes; I have said it. Canst thou doit?’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Ira firmly; ‘‘ I will do it.” 

Some of the others shrugged their shoulders 
as they turned away. They knew that Ben 
Hazar received four pence for every day that 
he worked from dawn until sunset. But this, 
in truth, concerned none of them. 

The work was hard, terribly hard. Before 
noon the boy’s hands were blistered, and 
every fibre of his young body ached with 
fatigue; but the thought that in four days he 
should be the possessor of eight pence nerved 
him to the task. ‘‘I will have a holiday,’’ 
he said to himself; ‘‘I will find Jesus of 
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Nazareth.’’ Also he thought shyly of Arnon, 
with her soft black eyes, and her cheeks, 
brown and softly dimpled like the shifting 
surface of the fountain. Only seven pence 
between him and all this happiness! 

That night he was too weary-to eat his sup- 
per, and afterward tossed and moaned loudly 
in his sleep, so that Elizabeth crept into his 
chamber thrice to lay her cool fingers on his 
forehead. ‘‘ It is the heat of the sun,’’ she 
murmured anxiously. ‘‘ He ought, perhaps, 
to rest a day in the shade.”’ 

But the next morning found the lad eager 
for his task. ‘‘I must make haste, my 
mother,’’ he said, smiling into her troubled 
face, ‘‘to fetch the seven pence. Afterward, 
remember, I am to have a holiday.’’ 

‘‘A holiday!’’ cried Elizabeth; ‘‘ ah, so 
sets the wind! Ay, a holiday and a bride for 
thee, son of my soul; garlands, also, and 
feasting — even the feast of betrothal!’’ 

It was this, she thought, which ailed the 
lad and kept him from sleeping quietly as 
was his wont; and her glad fancy ran nimbly 
forward into the years which lay before. A 
betrothal; a wedding—ah, such a wedding, 
with dancing and music and feasting! and 
the whole village at the doors to praise and 
bless the bride and throw handfuls of flowers 
and parched corn at the feet of the handsome 
bridegroom. Later there would be the sound 
of children’s voices in the little house; sons 
and daughters once more under the old roof. 
‘* Truly Jehovah hath requited me,’’ she sang. 
‘*T will praise Him with my whole heart!’’ 

Meanwhile, Ira, in the damp, exhausting 
heat of the plain below, toiled ceaselessly at 
the windlass. As the slow hours passed, the 
creaking chain sang in his ears a strange 
song, and the figures of the laborers, passing 
and repassing among the serried ranks of 
vines, loomed up vast and unsubstantial as 
the figures in a dream. 

**Dolt, thou art no longer filling the 
buckets!’’ shouted Resen angrily, raising 
his staff. Then he swore a great oath and 
stood stock still, staring with bulging eyes. 
The straining figure at the wheel wavered 
and sank sidewise to the ground; the creak- 
ing chain rasped and spluttered harshly in its 
rapid descent to the river, while the clumsy 
wooden handle of the windlass, thicker than 
a man’s arm, smote the prostrate figure twice 
—thrice— four times with a dull crash. 

They stared at him stupidly as he lay 
motionless in the hot sunshine, a thin stream 


572 Elizabeth had sat 
ri . at his side 
’ through the long 
hours like a 
statue — soundiess, motionless 








Childhood to 
Motherhood 


Ferris Good Sense Waists add to the 
comfort of a woman’s life. Meeting 
every requirement of health in ease 
and flexibility; every demand of 
fashion in fit, form and finish. 


Ferris 


Good Sense Corset Waists 


Made in all sizes and shapes to fit 
every form, with long or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all leading 
retailers. Finest material and work- 
manship. Jilustrated catalogue free. 


THE FERRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 
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Reclining 
Gio-cart 


The a 4 go-cart 
that is safe. 


The only go-cart 
endorsed by physicians. 


The only go-cart that actually answers for a 
baby-carriage. 

The only go-cart that changes from_ one i - 
tion to any other position simply by a slight 
finger-pressure on button. o screws to 
adjust, nothing to get out of order. 

‘Write for our book of engravings; all the 
different styles of go-carts, with full infor- 
mation as to price, etc. Sent free. 


Safe and Comfortable Invalid Chairs 


Prices a third less. Write for particulars. 
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IS your dealer won't supply you, we will ship from 
Sactory, Freight paid east of Mississippi. 


Philadelphia Baby-Carriage Factory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Recliving Chairs, 


718 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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We weave them to your measure, of new 
elastic (made by us), and seli and shi direct 
from the looms to you at manufacturer’s prices. 

Our Stockings are peculiar in this — 
they FIT and WEAR WELL 


Send for Catalogue with directions for self 
measuring, prices, etc. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., Alley Bik, LYNN, MASS. 
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Patent Elastic 15 


Felt Mattress, 





Is Good Enough 
For You 


Because it has proven good enough for such men as 

Wm. K. Vanderbilt George H. Daniels 

CG, Oliver Iselin James Gordon Bennett 

John Jacob Astor Charles Warren Lippitt 
and scores of others of equal prominence, who have adopted 
it for their homes, their yachts, or both (a complete list in 
our book, mailed free). hese men don't have to count their 
pennies and could afford hair mattresses if they thought they 
were better —the matter of $15. or . is not what sells our 
mattress. It is the QUALITY and this guarantee: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have Aoped for, if you 
don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back by return mail—‘ no ques- 
tions asked.” 














U. S. Judges Chambers, New York City 
Addison Brown, Fudge. 
February 20, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : — The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses you 
made for me fifteen years ago have been in constant 
use ever since and are still good. 1 am well pleased, and 
entirely satisfied in every way. ADDISON BROWN. 


HANDSOME BOOK MAILED FREE 
Remember that fully one-third of your life is spent in 

éed. MARD BED, HARD LIFE. And that is the 

reason why our 72-page book, ** The Test of Time,” should 

be in the hands of every one. Send a postal card request 

and the book will be in your home by return mail, FREE 

whether you need a mattress or not. 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 ALL 

S feet wide, 30lbs., . . ee 6 FEET 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., i. 3 INCHES 


4 feet Te \ 
4 feet vox wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 LONG 
If made in two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes special prices. 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere 
BEWARE There is not a single store in the 
country that carries our mattress; 
almost every store now has an imitation so-called “ felt,” 
which is kept to sell on our advertising. Our name and 
jarantee on every genuine mattress. Can only be bought 
o- us direct. Send for our /ree book, ** The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth St., New York 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book,** Church Cushions.” 
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MATTINGS 


Coolest, cheapest, most - appropriate 
floor covering for summer. 

We are the only house in America that 
imported this season three-quarter Seam- 
less China Matting, and yard wide to 
match, so that stairs, hall and rooms 
can be covered in uniform style. 

We import direct from both China and 
Japan, and our 


Prices are lower than any 
retail house _ 


No matter where you live you can 
order by mail, save money, and be guar- 
anteed satisfaction. 


Samples with prices sent free of charge. 


V. E. ARCHAMBAULT & SON 
Eleventh and Market Sts., Philadelphia 
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| of blood making its slow way amongst the 


parched and dusty weeds at their feet. 
‘““Why do you stand there like dumb 
cattle?’’ cried Resen, recovering himself of 
a sudden. ‘‘ You are my witnesses that this 
day’s work is none of my doing! Pick him 


| up, you, Dan and Jachan! Take him away 
| to his house.’’ 


And so they brought him to his mother. 
He breathed through that day and night, 
slowly, painfully. At dawn he opened his 
eyes; they were misty with swift-approaching 
death. ‘‘Ishallsee Him!’’ he cried faintly; 
and with the cry his soul passed. 

Elizabeth had sat at his side through the 
long hours like a statue—soundless, motion- 
less. But at the voice of that cry she fell 
forward on her face 

At the hour betwixt high noon and the 
setting of the sun on that same day—as was 
the custom—they carried him forth to his 
burial. His young face, upturned to the 
blue sky, was both sweet and smiling; on his 
heart lay three lilies, dropped there by the 
fairest maid in all the village, Arnon, her 
dark eyes swollen with weeping, and all the 
dimpling laughter fled from her brown 
cheeks. Beside the green-garlanded bier 
tottered Elizabeth, blind with grief, crazed 
with anguish. ‘‘My son, my son!’’ she 
moaned feebly, the strident shrilling of the 
flutes and the mournful wailing of the women 
falling unheeded on her dull ears. 

Down the long, straggling street of the 
village passed the little procession; and all 
the people, both young and old, beholding it, 
burst into loud cries of grief, and, dropping 
their various vocations, followed the corpse. 

‘* Alas! alas!’’ they cried. ‘‘ Alas! for 





the young man in his strength! Alas! for 
the tree cut down before the day of his fruit- 
age! Alas! forthe desolate woman! Surely 
Jehovah hath smitten—hath stricken her; 
with sore affliction hath He bowed her to the 
ground, like a vine that is withered! ”’ 

And now befell a strange thing — assuredly 
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ORAwn BY 
C. CHASE EMERSON 


THE NIGHT OF THE BLIZZARD 


OOR Berri—I felt so sorry for him. I 
P do yet, in fact; for although things 
can’t possibly turn out in the way he 
thinks they may, I can’t tell him so, and he 
lives in a state of perpetual dread. But it 
won’t last long now; Duggie’s steamer must 
have almost reached Southampton by this 
time, and it won’t take more than a week or 
eight days for Berri to hear from Duggie 
himself. I came very near giving the thing 
away at onetime. It’s hard not to, although 
I realize that Duggie was wise when he asked 
me to let matters take their course. 


the strangest thing in all the weary tale of 
earth’s sorrows. Uncounted mothers have 
wept despairingly over their dead. During 
unnumbered centuries have blue summer 
skies looked down upon the living as they 
fold their dead away in darkness. Yet on 
this one day, as the mourning villagers 
passed from out their eastern gate along the 
dusty highway which led to Capernaum, 
another procession met them. Life eternal 
and death confronted each other there. 

As to what followed, was it not writ long 
ago in the annals of an ancient Book? These 
are all the words of it: 


And it came to pass that He went intoa 
city called Nain; and many of His disciples 
went with Him, and much people. Now 
when He came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was a dead man carried out, 
the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow: and much people of the city was 
with her. And when the Lord saw her, He 
had compassion on her, and said unto her, 
Weep not. 

And He came and touched the bier; and 
they that bare him stood still. And He said, 
Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 

And he that was dead sat up, and began 
to speak. And He delivered him to his 
mother. 


As for the words which he spake, who was 
thus called back from death unto life, who 
shall speak them again? And of his life, 
long since finished among the green hills of 
Palestine, what meant it thenceforth to the 
widow’s son? Did the youths and maidens 
of the village fear him as he walked among 
them with his deep, wise eyes? Did human 
loves and hopes and ambitions seem but vain 
and paltry things to one whose lips had 
pressed the awful chrism of immortality? 
Not so: He gave him back to his mother! 

And to every one of us who have loved and 
lost will He likewise one day restore our own. 
For He will meet us on the road of our mor- 
tal anguish, and He will have compassion on 
us and will say unto us, Weep not! 


Freshman 


By Charles 
Macomb Flandrau 


It just happened that the next 
day after Berri had delivered 
his thesis, the talk at luncheon 
turned on cheating at exams. 
and handing in written work 
that isn’t your own. The sen- 
timent against cheating seemed 
to be strong—partly from a 
sense of honor and partly from 
asense of risk. Asa matter of 
fact, I don’t see how fellows can 
very well manage to cheat here 
—during an examination, that 
is to say —even if they want to. 
There are always a lot of proctors prowling 
up and down the room ready to jump on any- 
body who has suspicious looking bits of 
paper on his desk or who seems to be unduly 
interested in his lap or the condition of his 
cuffs. And then besides, assuming that the 
instructor occasionally .gets absorbed in a 
newspaper and the proctor strolls to the win- 
dow to watch the muckers throwing snow- 
balls in the Yard—how could a student pre- 
pare himself for this rare opportunity? It 
may be different in courses that involve the 
exact sciences, where certain definite formu- 
las copied on a small bit of paper might be 
of use. But in the sort of things I take, one 
would have to conceal upon himself the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, Ploetz’s Epitome of 
History, Geschnitzenmenger’s Ancient Art, 
or the Dictionary of Biography, in order to 
accomplish any really effective deception. 

With written work it seems to be easier. 
If a man hands in a theme or a thesis in his 
own handwriting, the instructors are more or 
less forced to accept it as original unless, 
of course, it was taken outright from a book. 
—and they happen to be familiar with the 
book. And from what the fellows at the 
table said, there must be more of this sort of 
thing done than I had imagined; although 
since Berri opened my eyes, I could believe 
almost anything. One of the fellows told 
about a student —a junior —he had heard of, 
who succeeded in getting himself fired two or 
three years ago in a rather complicated way. 
He was engaged, and his lady-love sent him 
a poem in one of her letters, saying that she 
had written it for him. The letter arrived 
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Horseshoe Brand 
Wringers 


Wear longer, wring more evenly and dryer 
than any other wringers made. ‘The cost is 
covered by the saving of clothes and buttons. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board 


Does away with hand spreading. 
Our name on every roll. Every wringer has 
the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. Sold 
everywhere. Millions in use. 

Mirth - provoking novelty, “It’s all in the 
Rubber,” free on pwstal request. Address 
Dept. 31, THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY 
99 Chambers St., New York 
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has two uses: It may be 


Lived UPON 


or 


Lived UP TO 


B. I. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap 


has a Reputation that has 
been lived UP TO for 64 
years. 
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B. T. Babbitt, New York 


Sold by grocers every where. 
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A Mantel 
Offer 


$2580 


At factory for 
this outfit. Same 
consists of man- 
tel complete with 
best enameled 
tile facing and 
hearth, 60x21 

inches, and our 

celebrated 20- 
inch Faultless grate in best plated iinish with 
summer front. Mantel is 7 feet 2 inches high, 
5 feet wide, and has 36x18 I’rench Beveled 
Mirror; Quarter-Sawed Oak, golden or antique 
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finish, as preferred. 
Our new 64-page catalogue, 10x 14 inches, 
showing more than 50 designs on which 
we pay the it, sent for 10 cents, 
in stamps, to cover actual cost of postage. 
KING MANTEL CO., 626 Gay Street 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sessssseeesse" 
SELF TAUGHT. The 
Palmer method of 
Muscular Movement 
writing teaches any 
one rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easy to learn, Aids to a better position. 

25 cents. ‘I'hese complete lessons and 
in addition newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, with a year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman. 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited, 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 
The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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HIGHEST PRAISE 
From an AUTHORITY 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., the gifted author 
of Tokology, Kareyza and other noted health 
books, and an authority on healthful foods, says: 





A preparation which is manufactured by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., meets a de- 
mand for food adapted to the relief of constipa- 
tion. It is equally 

ood for the use of 

yspeptics and 
those who arenerv- 
ously debilitated. 
It is rich in nitro- 
genous and phos- 
phatic elements of 
the wheat and 
being highly nour- 
ishing, strengthens 
the nerve system 
which presides over 
the organs of di- 
gestion. lor some 
stomachs in a dis- 
eased and highly 
sensitive state, it is 
preferableto crack- 
ed wheat or rolled 
oats, 
delicate than either. 
It is invaluable for children, especially when they 
are first weaned.” 

Mothers, take this eminent physician's advice 
and try it. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his name and 
your order —we will see that you are supplied. 


THE GENUINE MADE ONLY RY 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. 

















of Gluterean 
Wheat makes 


Ralston | 
Breakfast 
Food 


Famous with folks fond of fine living, who are 
careful of their health. 

That delicious flavor comes from_the best 
wheat Nature can produce. Ralston Breakfast 
Food children are red cheeked and robust — 
the embodiment of health. 

Sample free for your grocer’s name 

There's variety in our Pure Food family to please 

late: Ralston Health Oats, Ralston Hominy 

alston Barley F , Purina Pankake Flour and 

Purina Health Flour which makes “ Brain Bread." Ask 

our baker for * Brain Hread" or bake it yourself, fol- 

lowing Mrs. Rorer's recipes, which will be sent on 

application. 

alston-Purina Cereals are «listinguished by Checker- 

board packages. 
See Special offer in March TRUTH. 


PURINA MILLS, 
“ Where Purity is Paramount” 
804 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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No jagged edges 
Turns edge of can down 
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Can help you rise in the world. 
If you possess a fair education, 
why not utilize it by 
Learning Proofreading ? 
We are the original instructors by mail. 
Home Correspondence School, Philada. 
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| while he was struggling with a daily theme, 


so he murmured to himself: ‘‘ Tush—I’ll 
copy Araminta’s pretty verses and send them 
in as my own; as they have just gushed from 
her surcharged heart into her letter, no one 
will be the wiser.’? A few days later the 
omnivorous Advocate asked permission to 


| print them, and, as they had received words 





of praise from the instructor, and as the fellow 
by that time had, no doubt, begun to believe 
he had written them himself, he allowed 
them to be published under his name. 
Somebody sent a copy of the Advocate to 
Araminta, who replied with an indignant 
letter to the young man; and while he was 
trying to think up an explanation of the mat- 
ter with which to pacify her —somebody else 
came out in the Crimson with a most wither- 
ing communication asking how the Advocate 
dared to print as original a poem that had 
been written by his grandfather, the late 
Donovan H. Dennison, whose complete 
poetical works (Dan Cupid and Other Idyls) 


| could be found in the college library at any 
| time. 


Whereupon the student, disgusted at 


| his lady-love’s dishonesty in palming off the 
| late Donovan H. Dennison’s verses as origi- 


being more |_| 





nal, broke his engagement; and the college, 
disgusted with the student for precisely the 
same reason, ‘‘separated’’ him (to use the 
suave official phrase) from the University. 
There was, as I said, a great deal of talk 
at luncheon that day about cheating. Some 
of the men seemed to think the presence of 
proctors during the exams. was insulting; 
but, as Bertie Stockbridge remarked —and 
this struck me as unanswerable—‘“‘ If you 
don’t cheat yourself and don’t want to— 
what difference does it make whether they’re 
there or not? And if you do cheat — why, of 
course, proctors are necessary.’’ In the 
matter of dishonest written work, the same 
honorable sentiments were expressed. 
Everybody was sincere—yet I couldn’t help 
realizing a little that they could not have 
had very much temptation as yet. If it 
hadn’t been for Berri, I probably should have 
laid down the law as loudly as the rest. But 
he sat there eating in silence — irritated and 
oppressed by so much high-minded babbling, 
and I hated to hurt him by adding to it. 
Usually he is one of the last to leave the 


table. That day, however, he hurried 
through his luncheon and slipped away 
alone. 

Oh, dear! (How silly those two words 


look written down; and yet it was what was 
passing through my mind as I wrote them. ) 
I suppose that what I really mean is: How 
tiresome it is that a person’s acts don’t begin 
and end with himself. There doesn’t seem 
to be any limit to the reach of their influence. 
It would be so much more simple and easy if 
you knew just where the consequences of a 
mistake or an indiscretion or whatever you 
choose to call it, began and ended. Now, 
for instance, take Berri and the thesis. Of 
course I think it was all wrong and was sorry 
he handed it in; but I wasn’t going to let it 
make any difference in my feelings toward 
Berri. So far as I am concerned, I don't 
think it has made a difference. Yet the 
beastly thing cast a sort of gloom over the 
house. For Berri, after luncheon that day, 
rather avoided the table in general and me in 
particular: What his object was in doing 
this I don’t know. It made me feel as if I’d 
been putting myself on a moral pedestal 
somehow and that Berri saw in me a per- 
petual accusation. Our relations became 
indescribably changed and sort of formal — 
and I didn’t see how I could make them 
different. What could I have done? There 
was nothing, under the circumstances, for me 
to say. Hestopped at my room that night to 
warm himself for a minute before going to 
bed, but I don’t think he said anything 
except that it was snowing outside. 

The next day we had the blizzard. People 
here usually assume that in the part of the 
country I come from we have nine months of 
winter and three of cold weather. But never- 
theless, I had to come to the staid and temper- 
ate East to see the kind of a winter storm you 
read about in books—the regular old’ Wreck 
of the Hesperus kind, in which the crew are 
““swept like icicles from the deck,’’ and 
able-bodied men get hopelessly lost and are 
frozen to death in their own front yards. I 
was to have dined in town that night with 
Hemmington, who had tickets for a 
Paderewski recital. But he didn’t turn up, 
so I joined some fellows who found me in the 
restaurant eating alone, and afterward went 
to the theatre with them. It was snowing 
when we left the restaurant; in fact, great, 
wet, cottony flakes had been falling at inter- 
vals all day. (It reminded me of those mar- 
velous paper-weights I haven’t seen for years 
and years; glass globes filled with water in 
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which a white, powdery sediment swirls and 
drifts and finally settles in the most lifelike 
way on a beautiful little tin landscape. 
What’s become of them all, I wonder?) But 
there was no wind and it wasn’t particularly 
cold, so I don’t think that anybody suspected 
what was going to happen before the show 
was over. 

It took an unusually long time to get out 
of the theatre that night. The people in the 
aisles hardly moved at all. But after we 
had forced our way through the crowd and 
climbed over seats and finally reached the 
narrow corridor leading to the entrance — we 
saw why it was. The ones who had got to 
the door first were afraid to leave. Within 
an hour or two the wind had risen and risen 
until it screamed through the streets —blast- 
ing up the fallen snow in wild, bewildering 
spirals and then slapping it back again in 
slants of hard, biting cold. From the door 
of the theatre it was impossible to see beyond 
the curbstone except when the half-obliterated 
lights of a cab lurched by over the drifts. 
The rumor went through the crowd that the 
wires were down and that all the cars had 
stopped. No one seemed to know quite 
what todo. Just as the people nearest the 
door would make up their minds to start 
bravely out, a thick hurricane would strike 
erratically in at them, causing the ladies to 
shrink back with little exclamations of dis- 
may. Nobody’s carriage had arrived, and the 
few cabs that appeared ploughed laboriously 
past us. Our crowd waited a few minutes — 
more to share the excitement of the others 
than for anything else—then we turned up 
our collars and plunged out. 

Standing at the door of the theatre the 
world outside had seemed to me to be in a 
sort of insane uproar; but as soon as we got 
away from the human babble and I lifted my 
head and opened my eyes and deliberately 
relaxed my ears, soto speak, I found the 
city almost solemnly silent. Every now and 
then, when we came to a cross street or 
turned a corner, there were, it is true, a sud- 
den shriek and a sort of rattle of fine stinging 
ice particles, but so long as I could keep 
myself from being confused inside of me 
while we were floundering over drifts and 
burrowing with our heads through the walls 
of wind that blocked the way and seemed 
to be falling on us, I couldn’t help noticing 
the terrible muffledness of everything. It 
was as if the place were being swamped— 
blotted out —suffocated. 

When we reached the hotel where we had 
dined earlier in the evening the other fellows 
went in to have something to eat, but for 
several reasons I decided not to. In the 
first place I promised papa that I would try 
to economize, and I had already unexpect- 
edly squandered two dollars on a theatre 
ticket owing to Hemmington’s failure to ap- 
pear. Then I felt that if I didn’t make a 
dash for Cambridge right away, I shouldn’t 
get there at all. (Asa matter of fact, I never 
did reach there until nine the next morning, 
but it wasn’t because I didn’t try hard 
enough. The other fellows put up at the 
hotel.) So I just shouted that I was going 
on, and as we were all about half frozen no 
one stopped to persuade me not to. 

Well, I found a string of cars about a mile 
long that were rapidly turning into Eskimo 
huts, and was told by one of the conductors 
that something had broken down ahead, and 
that, as the snow-plow couldn’t get by, they 
probably wouldn’t move again until morning. 
He thought, however, that the other line was 
running, and I started to grope my way to 
Bowdoin Square. 

I wouldn’t go through that experience 
again for gold and precious stones; and I 
can’t imagine why I did it in the first place, 
except that I had acquired by that time a 
kind of pig-headed determination to reach 
Cambridge and didn’t know what I was in 
for. It wasn’t so bad while I was staggering 
along by the side of the blocked cars; they 
were lighted, and I knew that if I changed 
my mind about going on, I could pop into 
one of them and be safe. But when I passed 
the last one and found myself, after a while, 
among back streets choked with drifts, and 
couldn’t see my way, and fell down twice 
and got snow up my sleeves, and my face and 
hands and feet pained so with cold that I 
couldn’t help crying (actually), and I realized 
at last that I didn’t in the least know where 
I was—lI began to be panic-stricken. I’m 
not-the huskiest person in the world, and all 
at once the wind blew me smash against an 
iron railing and almost into a basement of 
some kind. I think I should have hunted for 
a door-bell and tried to get into a house if I 
hadn’t a moment later collided with a police- 
man (fell down again), who helped me up 
and led me to a sheltered place behind a wall 
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where I managed to collect myself and teli 
him what I was looking for. He, too, was on 
his way to Bowdoin Square; so after that I 
just hung on to his coat most of the time and 
tried to keep my legs in motion without 
really knowing much where he was leading 
me or whether we were making any progress. 
Once there was a rip-tearing crash over our 
heads. The policeman jumped aside and 
then stopped to exclaim: ‘‘ Well, I never seen 
the likes o’ that!’’ I think a sign had blown 
off a building through a plate-glass window. 
Further on, a dangling wire romped in the 
wind. It spat dazzling blue and purple at us 
until we retreated and went around another 
way muttering strange Hibernian mutters. 
When I opened my eyes again we were in 
front of the hotel in Bowdoin Square and the 
policeman was advising me through his 
frozen mustache not to go to Cambridge. 
He said the cars had stopped long ago. So 
I said good-by to him and was just stumbling 
into the café when who should come out but 
Berri andacabman. They had gone in to get 
warm before starting across the bridge. 

‘T’m not sure that we can make it,’’ Berri 
said, ‘‘ but the man says he’s willing to try. 
I'll tell you why I don’t want to stay at the 
hotel when we get inside. Look out! —look 
out!’’ he cried to me as I opened the cab 
door and was about to jump in. I drew back 
expecting at least to be decapitated or elec- 
trocuted, and then Berri explained that he 
was afraid I might ‘‘sit on the pigeons.’’ 
He entered the cab first and removed some 
indistinguishable objects from the back seat 
to the narrow seat that lifts up in front. 
“*That’s why I can’t very well stay at the 
hotel,’’ he went on. ‘‘ As soon as these poor 
exhausted little darlings begin to thaw, 
they’ll fly around and make a dréadful fuss. 
I'd rather have them in my own room.’’ He 
had picked up four half-frozen pigeons in the 
street on his way to tlre Square and had car- 
ried. them —two in his pockets and two in the 
bosom of his overcoat — until he came across 
the cab. After we got started he lighted 
matches every now and then to see how they 
were getting along, and we took turns at 
blowing on their pink feet—all shriveled 
with cold. One of them, to Berri's grief, 
was dead; but by the time the cab stopped 
suddenly in the middle of the bridge (it had 
been going slower and tipping more peril- 
ously over mounds of snow as we proceeded) 
the other three looked scared and intelligent, 
and began to feel warm under their wings. 

The driver opened the door and said he 
couldn’t go on, as a fallen wire was sagging 
across the street in front of the horse’s nose. 
We jumped out, and Berri was just about to 
seize the thing and try to lift it over the 
horse’s head when I remembered the mur- 
derous ecstacy of the other one and jerked 
him back. Ahead of us there was a drift 
almost as high as the cab itself and the man 
said that even without the wire we never 
could drive over or through it. So, after a 
short consultation, he decided to blanket his 
nag and spend the rest of the night in the 
cab; the horse was ‘‘ dead beat,’’ he said, and 
he very much doubted if it could pull back 
to town against the wind even after turning 
around, which was.a more or less impossible 
undertaking in itself. Berri and I packed 
up the pigeons—the dead one included, as 
Berri remembered having read in the paper 
that morning of a case of ‘‘ suspended anima- 
tion’’ somewhere in Texas—and pushed on 
to the station at the other end of the bridge. 

That was a queer night. I was simply 
played out when I got inside the waiting- 
room and I hadn’t been there more than a 
few minutes when I discovered that my ear 
was frozen. A kind, officious woman all but 
broke it off rubbing snow on it; but though 
it pained excruciatingly during the night and 
is still sensitive and has a tendency to stick 
out at right angles from my head, I think it 
will recover. There must have been fifteen 
or twenty people cooped up in the waiting- 
room and the cigar-stand (with hot soda- 
water and candy facilities) next door. Some 
of them were cross and unhappy, and some 
of them were facetious. One of them hada 
small dog. Berri’s pigeons created a sensa- 
tion. The cigar man gave us a box to put 
them under, and Berri bought them pop-corn 
for fear they might be hungry during the 
night. The warmth of the room revived 
them completely — all but the dead one. 

We talked for a while, but as Berri remem- 
bered—now that the excitement was over 
—to be formal and impersonal once more, it 
was rather dreary. We could have slept, I 
think; in fact we were asleep when one of 
the facetious refugees woke us up to ask if 
we didn’t want to join him ‘‘ and some other 
gentlemen in a game of euchre.’’ | Disap- 
pointed at his unsuccessful efforts to interest 
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people in this diversion, he chased the little 


dog about the room, declaring that he intended | 


to tie a glass of chocolate around its neck | 


and send it out in the storm to look for trav- 
elers who had lost their way. It was impos- 
sible after that to get to sleep again. 

We had been sitting with our heads against 
the wall for almost an hour—waiting for 
daylight— when Berri, who hadn’t said any- 
thing for ever so long, suddenly came out 
with: 

‘Oh, Granny —I’m so sorry I did it!’’ I 
knew what he meant at once, although the 
thesis hadn’t been in my mind at all, and I 
was just about to advise him to have a talk 
with Fleetwood and tell him everything, 
when he added that he would have to stand 
by himself now as it was too late to draw 
back. 

The worst of the storm was over —the cab- 
man had come in to get warm and tell us 
that his horse had frozen to death, and the 
windows of the waiting-room had begun to 
look pale instead of black by the time I 
convinced Berri that it wasn’t too late, and 
that as soon as we got to Cambridge he ought 
to go to the Holly Tree and wait until 
Fleetwood came in for his breakfast. When 
he finally made up his mind to do this I 
hlever saw any one in such a state of impa- 
tience. He couldn’t sit still, and kept run- 
ning to the door every other minute to see if 
the snow-plow was coming over the bridge. 
Oarce he suggested that we should walk; but 
although the morning was clear and beauti- 
ful, I had had enough of struggling through 
mountains of snow the night before, and 
refused. The plow appeared at last—pre- 
ceded by a whirling cloud and followed by 
acar. Weset the pigeons free (Berri told 
them all to return with olive branches as 
quickly as possible) and watched them fly to 
the nearest telegraph pole and proceed to 
make their toilets for the day. 

It must have been about half an hour after 
I parted from Berri (he went on to the 
Holly Tree and I came to my room) that he 
bounded up the stairs—pale with excite- 
ment. He had met Fleetwood and after a 
few preliminary remarks about the blizzard 
(the whole place was submerged) he had 
blurted out: 

‘Mr. Fleetwood —I want to tell you some- 
thing about my thesis; I didn’t write it.’’ 
To which the instructor replied almost indif- 


ferently: 
‘*Yes—I noticed that. What was the 
trouble?’’ Berri just looked at him in 


amazement. 

‘* I said I didn’t write it,’’ he faltered. 

‘* Well—lI know that,’’ Fleetwood replied 
a trifle sharply. He was inclined to be 
“* peevish,’’ Berri said, because the morning 
papers hadn’t been delivered. 

** And I want to tell you how sorry I am,”’ 
Berri added; the situation was much worse, 
Berri says, than it would have been if 
Fleetwood had seemed more impressed by his 
dishonesty. As a matter of fact, Fleetwood 
merely smiled. 

‘Oh, I never had the vaguest idea that 
you would write it,’’ he remarked airily, 
‘*but if you don’t care—I don’t. It’s much 
easier for me to give you an E for having 
failed to hand it in, than it is to read fifty 
or sixty pages of your impossible writing.’’ 

At this, Berri said he almost reeled from 
his chair. 

** Didn’t I hand it in?’’ he asked while his 
heart thumped painfully. Fleetwood glanced 
up from his oatmeal only long enough to 
say: 

‘‘T wish you would go some place else to 
eat; you bother me.’’ But Berri insisted. 

‘Dear Mr. Fleetwood,’’ he pleaded 
eagerly, ‘‘ please answer me just one thing. 
Didn’t you find my thesis pushed through 
your door?’’ At this Fleetwood put his 
hands to his head as he always does when 
he’s pretending that we’re trying to drive 
him mad, and moaned: 

‘First you tell me you haven’t written 
your thesis, and then you ask me if I’ve 
picked it up on my floor, Oh, go away—go 
away; I shall never be able to finish my 
breakfast and get back through all that 
ghastly snow to my ten o’clock lecture.’’ 
Then Berri ran out, forgetting to pay for his 
breakfast, and came to find me. 

Fleetwood must think that Berri isn’t quite 
right, for he followed the instructor around 
all day more or less— waiting for him at the 
doors of lecture halls, intercepting him in 
front of the Colonial Club at luncheon time, 
running after him in the Square and calling 
on him twice at his room, to ask if the thesis 
had been found. But of course it never had. 
At that time neither of us could account for 
its disappearance—and Berri can’t yet. He 
is existing in a state of nervous dread for 
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fear it ‘‘ may have fallen behind something ’”’ 
in the dark vestibule and will eventually 
turn up. Well—it will turn up; but not 
in Fleetwood’s room. Berri spent most of 
the time in which he wasn’t dogging 
Fleetwood’s footsteps discussing the thing 
with me. But I couldn’t help him much 
beyond hoping that the thesis— like the love- 
letter or the lost will in dramas at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre—wouldn’t be dis- 
covered until the fifth act, after a lapse of 
twenty years. 

I had to leave him alone part of the after- 
noon. Duncan Duncan sent me word that he 
was sick and that the Advocate was in dire 
need. So I floundered through the alley to 
the printing office and learned from the 
proofreader that they had to have six inches 
of poetry immediately or the paper would be 
very much delayed. I didn’t know what to 
do as we hadn’t any poems of that length in 
stock, so to speak. While I was sitting there 
in despair one of the printers gave me a piece 
of paper and a pencil and said: 

‘* Here—hurry up and write a couple of 
sticks of po’try; I want to go home.’’ He 
was quite serious, so I set to work and in 
about fifteen minutes had written twenty-one 
lines about the pigeons in the blizzard; only 
I referred to them —for various technical rea- 
sons—as doves. There was a heavenly 
smell of printer’s ink inthe place which made 
it easier to write somehow. 

No letters came that day from any direc- 
tion on account of the storm. The next after- 
“noon I met the postman on the steps. He 
stopped to chat and I thought I should grab 
the letters from his hand before he finished, 
as I caught sight of one in Duggie’s writing 
addressed tome. I thought of course that he 
had postponed his trip and had written to tell 
me why. The postman talked on and on, 
but he told me one tale that interested me in 
spite of myself. 

One Sunday morning old Professor Pallas 
(my ally in the hieroglyphics course) went 
over to the post-office for his letters. He 
must have been thinking very deeply about 
recent discoveries, or cuneiform inscriptions, 
or some such thing, because when he went up 
to the window he couldn’t remember whose 
letters he had come for. So he said: 

“Young man—do you know who I! am?”’ 

The clerk unfortu- nately was a 
new one and had to’ : confess with re- 
gret that he didn’t. So Professor Pallas 
after a moment or two of reflection 
looked up and mur- mured : 

“T ask you this because I am 
equally at a loss my- self; but per- 
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haps if I take a little walk it may come to 
me.’’ Then he strolled away and in about 
ten minutes returned, very much pleased, 
with a slip of paper in his hand. 

‘*I remembered it all by myself,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ and wrote it down! ”’ 

I got Duggie’s letter away from the post- 
man at last and ran upstairs to read it. This 
is what it said: 

Dear Granny: We are steaming slowly out 
of the harbor and I am sitting in a sheltered 
corner of the deck writing you this note for 
the pilot to take back with him. My fingers 
are stiff with cold, but as the air down below 
is thick with what Mrs. Chester calls “‘ floral 
tributes,” I’d rather stay here and say good-by 
to you and the Goddess of Liberty at the 
same time. 

What I wish particularly to do, however, 
is to thank you for letting me read your diary 
last night (I have some things to say about it 
—the parts where I come in, I mean—but 
that can wait), and to make a confession. 
When I got to the last page, where the ink 
was scarcely dry, I dashed over to Fleetwood’s 
room, although I had lingered so long in 
yours that I didn’t have any too much time 
in which to catch my train. Fortunately 
there was a light in Fleetwood’s window. 
While I was talking to him I saw out of the 
corner of my eye the great pile of —is the 
plural theses or thesises?— on his desk, and 
when he went into his bedroom fora minute 
to get a book for me to read going over, I 
sniped Berri’s performance from near the top 
of the pile and stuck it in my pocket. I did 
it on the impulse of the moment and I may 
have been all wrong—I don’t know, the 
whole thing worries me. But don’t say any- 
thing to Berri about it. I shouldn’t care to 
get you and the diary into trouble. When I 
reach Southampton I'll send the thing back 
to him with a letter. Good-by, Granny. 
Take care of yourself and write often. 

DuGerr. 


Editor’s Note— At this point Granny became 
tired of keeping his diary and stopped writing in 
it. He will appear later, however, from a Faculty 
viewpoint, in The Diary of a Professor, by the 
author of The Diary of a Harvard Freshman. 
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Printing Without Ink 


AX INGENIOUS method of printing with- 
out the use of ink has been patented 
recently, the printing being accomplished by 
the employment of a peculiar sensitized 
paper. Colorless at first, the paper turns 
brown or black where touched by the metal 
type, and in this way the effect is produced, 
a chemical change taking place in the 
specially-prepared surface coat. 

The beginning of this 
idea took shape in little 
notebooks composed of 
ordinary paper, the sur- 
face of which was cov- 
ered with barium sul- 
phate. This chemical 
salt is very sensitive to 
the action of copper, 
turning dark when 
brought into contact 
with it, and so a mark 
made with a stylus of 
that metal on one of 
the leaves prepared in 
the manner described 
would instantly become 
visible, with some de- 
gree of permanence. 
~~— Such a stylus being 
Th furnished with each 
notebook, one could 
write with it as long 
-— as the pages lasted 
without being bothered 
with the necessity of 
sharpening the instru- 
ment at intervals, as 
with an ordinary pen- 
cil. The tool used was 
a copper point stuck in 
the end of a wooden 
handle. 

Inasmuch as the sen- 
sitized paper is neces- 
sarily more expensive 
than the common kind, 
it is not to be expected 
that it will take the 
place of the latter for 
books and newspapers, 
but the notion of print- 
ing without ink is a 
pleasing twentieth cen- 
tury novelty—one of 
those achievements 
which would have been 
put down in the list of 
hopeless impossibilities 
a few years ago. 


One of the printers 
gave me a piece of 
paper and a pencil 
and said: “ Here — 
hurry up and write 
a couple of sticks 

of po’try ; | want 

te go home” 
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For Spring and Summer 


We dress you as smartly and as cor- 
rectly, no matter where you live, as if 
you patronized the most fashionable 
metropolitan tailors. 
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If you are interested, ask your dealer to- 
show you our book of over 500 new and fash- 
ionable patterns for Spring and Summer wear. 
He will measure you, but we make the gar- 
ments. Our enormous facilities, artistic cutters 
and tailors, enable us_to give each suit that 
peculiar and characteristic style which makes 
the difference between stylish and country- 
made suits. We specially commend two patterns. 


No. 4054, Oxford Suiting, the fash- 
ionable business suit, single 
or double breasted, at ie $14.00 
No. 4169, an English Flannel of the 
neatest and swellest design 
ever shown, ..... $19.25 


If your clothing merchant does not have sam- 
ples of these particular patterns, or anything 
else which you may desire, write direct to us, 
and we will send them to you, together with 
our blanks for self measurement, and our 
fashion book, which thoroughly illustrates all 
the new spring styles. A positive guarantee as 
to fit goes with each 
These are made entirely to order. 

If the suit which we make yon is not thor- 
oughly satisfactory in every particular, and ex- 
actly as represented, return it to us, and we 
will refund your money. 

We want you as a steady customer, and you 
will find our business methods frank and 
straightforward. Address Dept. B. 


The International Tailoring Company 
42-48 East 20th Street, 207-11 Jackson Boulevard, 


New York Chieage am 











A Novelty in Pewter 





An Air-tight Tobacco Jar 


J ust wheat Je soot to keep smoking-tobacco 
in GorGssortment of PEWTER GOODS will 
interest you. It includes Smokers’ Sets, Mugs, 
Tephe Loving Cups, etc., etc. For Sale by 


1 Jewelers. 
REED & BARTON, SILVERSMITHS 
Factories: Tauntea, Mass. ‘ 


New York Salesrooms: 41 Union Sq. and 6 Maiden Lane 
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Turn a Crank and the Copy’s 
made on the 


RAPID ROLLER 
COPIER 


No preparation. Nodelay. No blurring. 
Copies everything that wi// copy. Gives 
you as many extra copies as you want. 
Booklet P tells the rest. Send for it. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MPG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Card Index Outfits and Filing Cabinets 
of every description. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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“AT YOUR ELBOW 


ON WHOM YOU CAN RELY, 


ARE YOU INSURED 


Against loss from carelessness, in- 
competency and dishonesty in every 
department of your business? Use our 
audit service and leakages will be 
promptly discovered and stopped. 

The advantage of having such serv- 
ice performed by a responsible, well 
organized and fully equipped company 
with a recognized name and standing 
must be apparent. 


Address our Audit Department. 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
1102 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 
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Women as 





ent time, the same opportunities for a 
professional or technical education as 
are open to men, and it is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times to see the 
yearly increase in the number of women who 
avail themselves of these privileges and who, 
at the completion of their years of training, go 
out into the world and work side by side with 
their brothers in the professions or in business. 
But among all the branches of work into 
which women have entered there is none 
which shows so small a percentage of really 
successful members as that of architecture. 

Almost every day some young man or 
woman, who wishes to make a beginning in 
the architectural profession, comes to my 
office. On questioning the young woman I 
usually find that she has had no technical 
training in this branch; she has just been 
graduated from a high school, has perhaps 
studied water colors or drawing and has a 
taste for that sort of thing, and so has decided 
that architecture will suit her very well, until 
the time when she shall be called upon to 
leave the building of homes to preside over a 
home of her own. And just here, I feel sure, 
is one great cause of the failure of women in 
any business. Every woman, whether she 
admits it to herself or not, expects to enter, 
at one time or another, into matrimony, and 
the business or profession which she chooses 
serves as a bridge to connect the period of 
girlhood with that of wifehood. There is not 
that earnestness of purpose, that grim deter- 
mination to succeed, that a man in the same 
position feels. It is his life work, and, matri- 
mony only increases his energy. 

In the case of the young man entering 
architecture he has probably had the excellent 
training of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, or some other technical school; 
sometimes he is a carpenter’s son, who has 
worked for his father, has an ambition to 
go on in his studies, and, not having the 
means for a technical education, hopes to 
enter an office and intends to study at one of 
the many good evening schools which the 
city provides. 


T= colleges offer to women, at the pres- 


The Lack of When I question the girl 
: as to her ideas, her 
Seriousness cabieet:: aiadsitaan: ama 


Among Girls no; I never could be an 
architect; I only thought 
I might be able to do drafting or to make 
the water-color pictures of the outside of the 
houses.’’ I always discourage such girls, for 
architecture means far more than making 
pretty water-color sketches, and I advise 
them to go into interior decoration, stained- 
glass designing, or some similar art. 

The lack of seriousness among these girls is 
shown in the case of a young woman who 
came to me not long since determined to 
study architecture. In the course of my 
conversation with her, it developed that she 
was soon to go abroad, and as music did not 
interest her, and it was the fad to study 
something while across the water, she had 
hit upon architecture as being the profession 
least studied by women, and therefore that 
which would cause the greatest sensation 
among her friends. 

Then, too, a woman has many little home 
duties which distract her attention, and for 
which she often neglects her work. This was 
well illustrated by the case of a young woman 
whom I once employed as a draftsman. 1 
had tried to discourage her, but she was so 
persistent that I began to feel that .she might 


Architects 


By Josephine 
Wright Chapman 


be able to make something of herself. She 
entered my office and I watched her proceed- 
ings with the greatest interest, for I wanted 
her to succeed. There was very little that 
she could do at first except tracing, and she 
was often idle; but instead of spending this 
leisure time in studying the architectural 
books and drawings, or in watching the other 
draftsmen, she sat with folded hands and 
waited, her mind probably miles away. If 
this leisure came toward the close of the 
afternoon she would ask permission to go 





home, for her work was finished and she had | 


a shirt-waist that she wanted to sew upon. 


It happened, one day, that we were very busy | 


in the office; several of the men were away 


on vacations, another had been called out of | 


town, another was superintending a building, 
and Miss Brown and I alone remained. The 
office was crowded with contractors, steam- 
fitters and plumbers, figuring on a large 
building. In the midst of this, Miss Brown 
came to me and said: ‘‘ Miss Chapman, may 
I go home now? I have a dressmaker to-day 
and I have arranged to sew with her.”’ 


Although artistic ability 
is perhaps of more 
importance 
ture than is the knowl- 
edge of mechanics, it is 
nevertheless very necessary to have the 
mechanical knowledge. One should also 
have an idea of the different materials 
employed in a building, their manufacture or 


Importance of 
a Knowledge 
of Mechanics 


in architec- | 


their preparation for the building, their dura- | 


bility, and so on. Nowa boy is naturally 
more inclined to mechanics than a girl. 
Take a boy of twelve years and, by question- 
ing, you will find he understands far more of 
mechanical devices and their workings than 
does the average grown woman. 

Boys are much more observant than girls 
in such matters, and I attribute this to the 
fact that the girl’s mind is occupied with 
observing the fashions in clothes, the style of 
hair dressing and such trivial femininities. 
The lower schools, in many cities, are in 
part at fault in this, for where they give to 
the boy mechanical drawing and carpentry 
work, the girl is taught to cook and sew. 

I have always been grateful for the advan- 
tages which, in my own case, I had in this 
respect. My father had a large manufactur- 
ing business, and I took every opportunity to 
be in the shops; I learned in this way a great 
deal of mechanics and mechanical draft- 
ing, and this practical knowledge has been of 
inestimable value to me. I should recom- 
mend, therefore, to every girl who contem- 
plates entering architecture, to learn all she 
can of mechanics, for even if the mechanical 
part of the building is done by experts in this 
line, the mental training which a girl gets 
from a study of mechanics develops her as 
nothing else can. 

A boy is, by nature, physically stronger 
than a girl, and this gives him another 
advantage over his sister architect. Although 
no manual labor is required, yet a certain 
amount of physical endurance is necessary. 
It is very trying for a girl to lean over a 
drawing board and reach as a man does, 
especially if she wears the corsets and tight 
sleeves which fashion requires. An architect 
is also obliged to be out in all kinds of 
weather, to attend to the duties of superin- 
tending buildings, and to keep appointments 
rain or shine. This leads me to the much- 
discussed subject of the dress of the business 
woman. A woman architect may wear, in 
business hours, a comfortable tailor-made 
gown of the sensible storm length now so 
commonly worn. It may be as fashionable 
as one pleases, provided the tailor effect re- 
mains. There is no excuse for a girl’s being 
mannish in dress, any more than there is for 
her being masculine in her actions. 


The Men that 
aWoman Meets 
in Business 


In meeting men in busi- 
ness, too, a girl is often 
put in a trying position. 
I know of no business or 
profession where one is 
brought in contact with so many different 
classes of men asinarchitecture. Beginning 
with the client and going through the grades 
from contractor to laborer, almost every sort 
and condition of man is represented, and to 
deal with these different natures requires a 
great deal of tact. A woman, in this as in 

















THE McGURRIN 
COPY HOLDER 


Holds the co 
ing the key- 
vision. 

It gives the eyes the position of the least strain. 
It permits an erectness of position, arene 
strain on the back. 

It enables a stenographer to do forty per cent. 
more work and insures accuracy. 

It takes up no room and more than saves its cost 
every week. 

Prepaid > _any part of the United States on ap- 
proval, subject toits return, at our expense, if not 
positively the most convenient time- -saving holder 
made. Responsible parties have the privilege of re- 
turning in ten days the holder or the price, $2.00. 


IMPORTANT.— Mention make of your machine 
when ordering from 


BENDER, BREWER & McGURRIN 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


y directly in front of the eyes, bring- 
yard and copy within the range of 














Technical Education by Mail 


The Amertean School of Correspondence offers instruction in 
Engineering Courses under a staff of instructors trained in 
the best technical schools of the country. It is chartered 
under the educational laws of Massachusetts. It is located 
in Boston, the home of three of the foremost technical 
schools of the land. It is not intended to take the place of 
a residence school, but to enable that class of ambitious 
people who have no opportunity to attend a residence school 

to pursue — under the guidance of able instructors — studies 
durin rae leisure moments which they feel to be of value in 
their daily lives. To introduce the high standard of instruc- 
tion the ees have voted to aw a limited number of 


Free Scholarships 
In: Engineering 


Including a Thorough Course in Mechanical Drawing 


This offer also affords an excellent rtunity for individual 
and private instruction in Mathematics, the Natural Sciences 
and Mechanical Drawing. Prospectus on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Boston, Mass., A. 
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time study can learn the profession 

of Journalism so as to begin actual 
newspaper work equipped to earn a good 
salary from the start. There is a strong 
and constant demand for capable news- 
paper men. Every year success in jour- 
nalism_ requires better and more practi- 
cal training. We teach not only how to 
write, but what is equally important, how 
to go after the news and get it. Our 
students report and edit real news. The 
instructors are journalists of marked 
ability, headed by Mr. Henry Litchfield 
West, formerly managing editor of the 
Washington ‘ost. Experienced news- 
paper men endorse the plan of instruc- 
tion. Graduates are aided in obtaining 
positions, and students with ability can 
pay their expenses by doing journalistic 
work while engaged in study. The stu- 
dent is not asked to leave home. Every- 
thing necessary for success is 


Taught by Mail 


The course includes the 
study of words, rhetoric and 
pin how to begin work as 

rter or correspondent, 
ee hods of work, interview - 
ing, political aud editorial 
writing, proof-reading, book 
reviewing, dramatic criti- 
cism, essay and short story 
writing. A special course of 
short story writing gives in- 
struction by a successful 
writer of fiction. ‘The de- 


ANN ONE of ordinary ability by spare- 

















partment of manuscripts 
4i criticises, corrects and 
places manuscripts. 

Write for announcement giving details of 
the Department of Journalisin. ‘Tuition, $20 
and upward; cash or instalments. 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-48 Second Nat. Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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should command their respect she must not 
let them feel that because she is a woman she 
ought to be given little favors or be treated 
other than as man to man. 

Another cause of the failure of women 
architects is the economical streak possessed 
by almost every woman. Women are prone 
to economize. Wherea man would rent a 


THE SATURDAY 


other business dealings, must learn to meet | 
men on their own ground, and although she | 


good office and conduct his business in a | 


businesslike atmosphere, a woman fancies it 
is just as well to do what she can at home and 
thus save office expenses. This is a great 
mistake. To save money, one must spend 
money. 

In my own experience of the last four years 
I have always carried out this principle. I 
have a large drafting-room, private office 
and waiting-room in which I aim to have the 
most convenient arrangements for drafting 
and for filing away papers and plans. I also 
find that a telephone is most necessary. I 
employ a stenographer and as many drafts- 
men as my work requires, for I feel confident 
that an architect, to be successful, cannot 
afford to spend her time doing the work 
which a draftsman can do as well. She 


should have her time to devote to designing, | 


superintendence, and other more important 
work. In my office I employ girls, when I 
find that they are able to do the work, but I 
fully appreciate that a man in my place would 
hesitate to ask a girl to perform the many 
menial duties which he would require of a 
boy in the same position, and this is the rea- 
son why men object to employing women in 
their offices. I require the same services of a 
girl, not only because it is the best training 
for her, but because I cannot employ a girl 
unless she is willing to do the work of a boy 
in the same position. 


Advantages I have seten eoameoee 
sons why it is difficu 

Possessed for a woman to succeed 

by Women in architecture, but, of 


course, as judicial people 
are very apt to remark, ‘‘ there is much to 
be said on either side.’’ In many ways the 
girl has the advantage. Whereas man is 
born with a mechanical instinct, woman is 
born with a housewifely one; and even if her 





tastes run in other channels her ideas on the | 
requirements of a house are far more practi- | 


cal than those of aman. Take, for example, 
a linen closet: how few men would stop to 
think of the width of a sheet when folded or 
the length of a pillow-case. The arrange- 
ments of shelves and closets and the little 
conveniences of a house make a great differ- 
ence to the housekeeper. 

Women, too, are more patient than men in 
small matters. The little details of build- 
ings, while they bore a man, are interesting 
to a woman; and she is willing to spend more 
time, and to work more conscientiously, than 
is he over such things; as, for instance, in 
preparing plans and specifications for esti- 
mates. A woman will take the trouble care- 
fully to designate, in these, the different 
materials to be used, so that at a glance the 
contractor can easily figure the cost of the 
building, and, consequently, can give a 
lower figure, as he is not obliged to.add an 
amount to cover uncertainties. 

I am a firm believer in the influence of 
environment on one’s work. I have always 
felt that people interested in the same line of 
work or study should live together in an 
atmosphere calculated to foster such work. 
For this reason I have lived, for several 
years, in a building which has been called 
the ‘‘ Latin Quarter of Boston.’’ It was for- 
merly a skating rink, and, in remodeling it, 
the architects wisely left all the rough con- 
struction exposed in the studios. There are 
thirty-five studios occupied by artists, each 
reflecting the taste and temperament of its 
owner. 

When one has finally surmounted the 
obstacles in the path leading to success, there 
is no profession which is so interesting or so 
varied in its aspects as this. Although I 
have passed through many trying situations 
and have had many obstacles in my path, [ 
have never for a moment regretted that I 
chose architecture as a profession. I should 
advise a young woman contemplating enter- 
ing the profession to obtain, as a preparation, 
a good technical education, studying espe- 
cially free-hand drawing and at the same 
time visiting and observing the buildings 
which are going up about her. Her school 
education finished, let her enter the office of 
the best architect of whom she knows, and 
start on the same ground as a boy apprentice ; 
receiving little pay at first, but exercising 
a keen observation and keeping her mind 
receptive to what goes on about her. 
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New Focusing Glass 


We now supply these glasses with focusing attachment which 
permits their use with one hand for all distances. 

They are the standard of the Armies and Navies of the world 
and are used by up-to-date Tourists, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Ranchmen everywhere. 

Sold by all dealers. Booklet free. Catalogue of 
Photographic Lenses or Microscopes if interested, 
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Of all the agencies which human ingenuity 
has yet devised for the amusement and 
benefit of mankind, there is none so prac- 
tical, so fascinating as the BICYCLE. 
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Our catalog details are interesting read- 
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For Travel 
Pan-American Exposition 


The question of traveling to and from the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo is one 
to be carefully considered. 

You will desire to travel comfortably, pleas- 


interest on your journey. There's the return- 
ing home point to think about; you'll be 
tired and want to go quickly. 


The Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway as the lead- 
ing line of railway from the west to Buffalo will 
best fill every requirement necessary to pleas- 
ant and successful Pan-American journeys, 
Drop us a postai, let us know if you intend 
going to the Exposition. We will send you 
our “‘ Book of Trains," and later any special 
matter we may issue about it — address 
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Teaching Over 
280,000 Students 
By Mail 


THE INTERNATIONAL COKRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, SCRANTON, Pa., is the largest 
educational institution in’ the world. 
has students in every civilized country. as 
enormous qeowts since beginning in 1891 
is the result of its successful method o 
teaching technical subjects AL mail, The 
International method of helpin oung 
gr to support themselves while learn- 
ng to come mechanical or electrical 
engineers or architects, is explained in our 
latest circular, entitl 


Salaried Positions 


for Learners 


senortenh. Electrical, Steam, Civil and 
ngineering ; Architecture; Draw- 

ttering ; Chemistry ; 

Telegraphy ; Telephony ; ; tara Stenog- 
raphy; Book-keeping; English Branches. 
When writing state subjects in which’ interested. 
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“Business System” 


Is the title 
of our 
catalogue, 
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explain- 
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ness houses 
—it is free 
upon request. 
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And upward, 
buys a complete 
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| crucial test. 


THE 


SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 


A Sailor’s Log By Robley D. Evans, U.S.N. 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


‘‘ The evening of the twenty-sixth was the 
I had invited the Emperor and 
Prince Henry and ten Admirals to dine, and 


| they all accepted. When the Emperor came 
| on board I had the men and officers all 
massed aft on the superstructure and in the 





gangways, and as soon as Admiral Kirkland 


| had welcomed him I made hima short speech, 


reciting that we had the champion twelve- 
oared cutter of the American Navy, and ask- 
ing in the name of my crew the honor of 
naming her after his daughter Victoria 
Louisa. He was really touched by the com- 
pliment, and, taking my hand, granted my 
request most graciously. As soon as I could, 
I turned to the crew and called for three 
cheers for the Victoria Louisa, and then three 
cheers and a tiger for the Emperor. I don’t 
think he ever heard such cheers before. It 
was a very pretty episode and gave our din- 
ner a good start. 

**As soon as we sat down the Emperor 
said: ‘How pleased the Empress will be 
when she hears of this! You must have your 
boat and crew photographed and send the 
Empress one.’ (This I did on my return to 
New York. ) 

‘* The dinner was one of the most delight- 
ful I have ever seen, a perfect success, and 
George, my steward, who bossed the entire 
affair, is as proud as a peacock. 


The Test of 
American Drill 
by the Kaiser 


‘* At 1 A. M. the Emperor 
expressed a desire to 
visit and inspect the 
engine-room. And_ so 
we did. He looked into 
every hole and corner, and even had us dis- 
connect one of the engines, marking time on 
us himself. Then we went through the gun 
deck and out on to the forecastle, where he 
asked how long it would take to close all 
water-tight doors. I replied that in the day- 
time we could do it in thirty seconds, but at 
night it required about two minutes. Much 
to my surprise, he asked if I should mind 
doing it for him. Of course I had to say 
yes, but when I tried to blow the siren, the 
signal to close, water-tight doors, there was 
not steam enough, and the blessed thing 
would not blow. He thought he had me, and 
said: ‘ Now you see, Captain, you can’t close 
your bulkheads.’ But he did not know 
everything. I said: ‘You will see in a 
moment, sir,’ and I touched one of the 
general alarm buttons, and in a few seconds 
the men were swarming up like rats. 

‘The Emperor took the time himself, and 
in’one minute and a half the entire ship was 
ready for action with all water-tight doors 
closed. It was 2 A. M., the royal standard 
at our main and the searchlight of the 
Columbia turned on it, the ship ready for 
action, and the Emperor complimenting the 
Captain op the forecastle. 

‘“When we went aft, where every one 
could hear him, he said: ‘ Captain Evans, I 
cannot imagine that a ship could be in better 
condition ’— very nice for all of us.’’ 

I can recall very vividly how surprised I 
was when at five o’clock the same morning 
my orderly called me out of a sound sleep to 
report that the officer of the deck said the 
Emperor was just then passing the ship, 
steering his own yacht. My only reply was, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t stop him!’ I 
managed to get one eye open, and, looking 
out, discovered him, dressed in white flan- 
nels, steering the Meteor bound for an ocean 
tace, and looking as if he had never taken a 
drink o1 smoked a cigar in his life. 

People often ask me to tell them what 
impression the Emperor made on me. _ I 
found him one of the most magnetic and 
companionable men I have ever met—I 
should say, with one or two exceptions, the 
most magnetic. He knows more about a 
greater number of things than any man I ever 
met, without any exception. 

When I was in Kiel my band was playing 
music composed by him, and on my cabin 
table was a book of poems written by him. 
He was the head and front of the finest army 
in the world, and at the same time was giv- 
ing his personal attention to what must some 
day be reckoned one of the leading navies. 
The Kiel Canal was of his creation, and his 
engineers told me that he was familiar with 
all its details, as well as with those of bridge- 
building in a large sense. The farmers 
informed me that he could instruct them in 
their business, and I personally saw him 
manceuvre a fleet at sea in the most creditable 
way. After luncheon at the palace one day, 
during a very interesting conversation, he 
described to me our first battleship, the 


Indiana, which I afterward commanded, and | 


his knowledge of her construction 
details of armor and guns was perfect. He 


seemed to have the same knowledge of all | 


foreign ships. 


Talking with On one occasion the 

Emperor turned to me 
the Emperor suddenly and _ said: 
about His Navy ‘*Captain, I understand 


you think I ought to have 
a strong navy. Will you tell me why you 
think so?’’ I replied that many of us who 
were interested in such matters had observed 
that the Jews had at one time made serious 
encrvachments on English trade, but having 
no navy, of course they made no efforts to 
control the carrying trade; that we had ob- 
served that the Germans had taken a hand in 
the game and had beaten the Jews, as the Jews 
had the English, and that if I read the signs 
correctly, he, the Emperor, meant with his 
cheaply-built merchant ships to follow up this 
advantage of the German merchants and 
control the carrying trade of the world. I 
pointed out to him that a powerful navy was 
necessary to this scheme, to protect his mer- 
chant fleet against the navies of those who 
might be disposed to contest this supremacy 
with him. He listened very attentively, and 
when I had finished he said: ‘‘ Captain, 
unfortunately, my Parliament does not enter- 
tain the same view of the question.’’ To 
which I replied: ‘‘ If Your Majesty will per- 
mit me to say so, I think you will eventually 
bring your Parliament to think as you do.’’ 
I had many opportunities to see him among 
his people, and if he was not their idol, then 
they were certainly well up in the art of 
deception, for they seemed to worship him. 
To us, as representatives of our country, he 
was most cordial and considerate, and took 
no pains to conceal from others his strong 
friendship for the United States. I shall 
always remember him asI last saw him. He 
had given a splendid banquet in Kiel asa 
finish to his wonderfully successful opening 
of the canal. On one side of him sat the 
Grand Duke Alexis, on the other the Duke of 
York, while the lesser lights were seated 
according to rank. At the proper moment 
the Emperor arose from his chair, with a full 
glass of champagne in his extended hand, 
and in clear, ringing tones that could be 
heard in every part of the room, said in per- 
fect English: ‘‘I drink to all the great sea 
nations who have sent their magnificent fleets 
to Kiel to join in the opening ceremonies of 
the North Sea Canal.’’ 

On June 30 I left Kiel and started on my 
return trip to New York. The following 
extracts are from my journal: 

** North Sea, July 1, 1895.—We left Kiel 
at 2 A. M. yesterday and had a beautiful 
run through the intricate channels of the 
Great Belt and out of the Skager Rack. 

‘* At Sea, Six Hundred Miles off New 
York, July 22.—We have had a real old- 
fashioned ‘North Atlantic passage ’—one 
gale following another in rapid succession. 

‘‘Our last days at Gravesend were well 
filled with visits. Everybedy wanted to see 
the ship, and all were most enthusiastic over 
her.’”’ 


Carrying the Upon my arrival in New 

York, July 25, I was 
Flag of Three ordered to report to 
Admirals Admiral Bunce for duty 


as flagship of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, which I did at the navy 
yard on the following day. I had carried 
the flag of two Admirals, and now had the 
third, which was a rare experience. 

When the New York had had some repairs 
made we began cruising, and Admiral 
Bunce inaugurated the system of fleet drills 
which did so much to prepare the Navy for 
its success in the Spanish War, which came 
a few years later. The feeling is general, 
among officers at least, that no officer ever 
did work that led to more splendid results 
than that of Admiral Bunce. 

In October following my return from Kiel 
I was detached from command of the New 
York and ordered to Philadelphia to fit out 
and command the Indiana, our first battle- 
ship. She had been built at Cramp’s ship- 
yard, and was the heaviest armed and 
armored ship in the world. The New York 
had seemed to me a complicated mass of 
machinery, but this new thing was a machine 
shop from top to bottom. The Department 
had selected fine officers, and to them, par- 
ticularly to the executive officer, I owe all 
the reputation I made in her. 


and of | 
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Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
WILL NOT SCRATCH OR MAR 


And will prevent your floor from showing 
heel marks. Gives a beautiful transparent 
polish; will not catch dust or dirt; easily 
and quickly appliea. 

Send 10c. for %-1). sample can and booklet, 
“The Proper ‘Treatineut for Floors.” 

1 and 2-lb. cans, 60c. lb. 4 and 5-\b. cans, 
50c. lb. Inquire of your paint dealer. 

Johnson's Powdered Wax is another of our 
products, made for dancing floors only. Sprinkled 
lightly over the floor a perfect dancing surface is 
obtained after the first dance. At your druggist, or 
sample \%-lb. package, by mail, for 10c, to pay for 
postage. 1-lb. package, 50c. each. 

If you would like to know how you can lay a 
beautifully designed hardwood floor over your old 
one at the cost of a carpet, ask for our complete 
catalogue. 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 














A Chair to Suit 


The invalid should be made to fit him very 
much the same as his clothes do. We make 
our chairs to suit special shapes, sizes 
and conditions. Give us the requirements 
and we make the patient comfortable. 
Catalogue free upon request. 


W. D. ALLISON CO., 154 E. South Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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At your service always—but never in the way. 


The Standorette 


Is light, ornamental; easy to adjust to any hei; - 
or angle. Made of fine steel tubing, finish 
oxidized copper, nickel or black enamel. 

Our handsome booklet free on request. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO. (34 Maia Street), Miamisburg, Ohio 














Every Boy His Own Toy Maker 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric Telegraphs, Tele- 
nes, Magic Lanterns, Acolian Harps, 

ts, from a rowboat to a schooner; 
also Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, =e, LG Stilts, Fishing Tackle, 
bbit and Bird Traps, and many others. 





an is made so plain that a boy can = 
easily make them, 200 handsome illus- 
trations. This great book, hy mail, 10 cents; three for 25 cents. 


Cc. B. E. DE PUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Floral Wonder 


FROM JAPAN 


The Mikado 
Fern 
Ball 


Is the floral novelt 
of the century. t 
consists of Japanese 
ern roots, wound 
around moss in the 
form of a ball. 











hang it up, and it will 
grow. The foliage is 


This ts the ball us ft comes to you ©™erald green—such 
as grows only in 


Jopan. This is the moat beautiful fern novelty 
ever introduced in America. 
Cut the ballin halves for a Sern dish. Dry it 
up if you wish, and start it again by watering. 
21.00 ar by express prepaid. 8 for 
PRICE for @4.00. 


$2.50; Order at once. 
Guaranteed to Seve is ox dans condition. 


NOTE.—The Fern Ball 
cannot be grown from 
seed, 


Catalogue 
Free 


The Ball 
in Leaf 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
84 Randolph St., Chicago 14 Barclay St., New York 
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ITALIAN LILY BEGONIA 


20 fists FLOWERS. 15 Bulbs | 


For 25c. we will send the post- 

following choice collection: for 25¢ paid. 

1 Pkt. Kudzu Vine (great novelty), hardy climber. 

Pkt. Primrose. Greatly used for cut flowers. 

Pkt. Perilla. Prettier than Coleus; grows very easy. 

Pkt. Aster, hardy, perennial, blooms very late, 

Pkts. Pansies, striped, black, brown, red; separate colors. 

Pkt. Wallflower. 1 Pkt. Smilax Vine. 

Pkt. Sweet Pea, navy blue. 1 Pkt. Petunia Giant. 

Pkt. Chrysanthemum. 1 Pkt. Carnation Pink. 

Pkt. Sweet Lavender. 1 Pkt. Salvia Scarlet. 

Pkt. Jap. Morning Glory. 1 Pkt. Stocks, double. 
erbena, Creeping. 1 Pkt. Ranunculus Poppy. 

Italian Lily flowers a foot long, Begonia, 

15 Bulbs ! potted Calla, Hyacinth, Scarlet Freesia, 

Anemone, Gladiolan” Madeira Vine, Anan Montbretia, and 

5 other choice bulbs. 20 Packets 5 Bulbs, and eur new 

Colored-Piate Catalog, all for 25 cents. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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What are your planting plans for this year? Will 
you have a vegetable or a flower garden? In 
either case we can = you to make your garden 
asuccess. ‘I'ell us what you plant and we will 
send you our new 


Garden and Floral Guide 
FREE 


The most valuable book of its kind published. 
It readily solves all the problems of planting. 


JAMES VICK'’S SONS, Box No. 1509, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Protect, preserve, beautify. Guaran- 
teed to wear well for five years. 
We counsel and advise free on all 
paint questions, and send our book 
of paint knowledge without charge. 
rite to-day. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
281 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE 


JacK-a-Boy 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Perhaps he was 


The Professor got up and wandered aim- 
lessly over to the revolving bookcase by the 
window, and took up his Homer, turned a 
few pages, though it was too dark to see any- 
thing, then threw it down resentfully. 

“Do you know, I had set my heart on 


| teaching him the fine old tongue some day — 
| that boy in knickerbockers?’’ he said. 

Then I told him of the strange fancy I had | 
of the wood-gods coming on the night that | 


Jack-a-Boy died. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ 
old gentleman, ‘‘ perhaps. 
less probable every day.’’ 


murmured the 


In the course of time the Professor settled | 


down to Greek prosody again, and I to the 
giving of music lessons. We saw less of each 
other and our neighbors than formerly, for 
the bond which had drawn us all together 
was broken. Jack-a-Boy’s people moved 


| away and left the city, and we did not speak 
| of him any more. 
| hoped that the 


For his own sake I almost 
Professor had forgotten. 
Christmas time came, when every one was 
buying presents for the little children they 


| loved, but we bought no presents in Windsor 
| Terrace, and we did not even know whether 
| they kept Christmas in Jack-a-Boy’s country. 


I saw the Professor’s light burning far into 


| the night on Christmas Eve, and the next day 
| we avoided each other. 
| the first of May the Professor came to my 


But on the night of 


room with a box of flowers in his hand and 
asked me to go with him to hang a May 
basket for Jack-a-Boy. When we reached the 
quiet little spot under the lilac bushes in the 
cemetery we saw a woman’s figure alone by 
the white stone, and her flowers lay on the 
green turf. It was the Woman Nobody 


| Called On, and she explained that since 
Jack-a-Boy’s people were so far away she | 
had feared he would not be remembered, and | 
We returned | 


she had come out to him alone. 
to the city together, talking of him in low 


| tones, as though we had always known each 
| other. 
| resolved then and there that I would call. 
When we reached our own number we sat | 
| down a moment on the porch, in the faint | 


When we left her at her door I 


May starlight, and the moon was as it had 
been the year before—pale and wan, and 
curved like Artemis’ bow. The air of the 
spring night was alluringly soft and warm, 


| and it seemed to revive the withered senti- 
| ments in one, and to replenish the well-heads 
| long gone dry. 
| the old maid in Number 324 must have 


The mocking-bird owned by 


dreamed a Southern dream; a dream full of 


| cypress swamps and live-oak boughs and | 
| sultry August nights on the bayou, for it | 
| broke out into a melody fit only for atropical | 
full of | 
brilliant cadenzas and trills and highly col- | 
| ored passages, entirely out of atmosphere in 


a florid, colorature number, 


the grim, gray parlors of Number 324. 
‘‘ We are three very different people, you, 


| and that lonely woman down there, and I,”’ 


the Professor was saying, ‘‘ yet we seemed 
rather alike to-night. Perhaps Pater was 
right, and it is the revelation of beauty which 
is to be our redemption, after all. When- 
ever it comes, as many as see it, choose it, 
just as you and she and I chose him.’’ 

But I was thinking how the revelation of 
the greatest Revealer drew men together. 
How the fishermen left their nets, without 
questioning, to follow Him; and how 
Nicodemus, who thought himself learned, 
came to Him secretly by night, and Mary, of 
Magdala, at the public feast, wiped His feet 
with her hair. 


Rane 


The Back Parlor of Parnassus | 
Is THE days when Mr. Harland edited the | 


Yellow Book the apostles of the New Lit- 
erature used to gather in Mr. John Lane’s 
back parlor at the Bodley Head. It was a 
curious and enthusiastic crowd of youngsters, 
and they are no less curiously scattered. 

Aubrey Beardsley is dead. Mr. W. B. 


Yeats seems to have given up England asa | 
bad job and devoted himself to popularizing | 


Gaelic, which to thé naked eye is not 
engaging. Miss Ella d’Arcy, the writer of 
At Twickenham, and Miss Evelyn Sharp, the 
author of The Making of a Prig, have gone 
into journalism. Mr. Lewis Hind is editing 
the Academy, and Mr. Marriott Watson 
plunged into the Stock Exchange and came 
up with his hands full of South African gold. 
He is now writing what he likes and as 
little of it as he pleases. 
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remembering | 
| more about it all than the rest of us will ever 
| know.’’ 


We believe things | 
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possible with any other. 
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Angelus, $225. Angelus Orchestral, $250 


HE “Angelus ’’ is making players of thousands of people who never expected to 
experience the pleasure of producing music themselves, and pianos that have 
been idle for years are now being used. Wherever there is a piano an ‘‘Angelus”’ is 
It is the master key which unlocks the gates of melody to all. 
charm of the “Angelus” is that it plays with the touch and technique of an accom- 
plished musician, and at the same time the individuality of the performer is never lost. 
The “Angelus’”’ is the original piano player, and with it you can produce effects not 
Our book T tells all about this; or, better still, if you can 
compare it with other piano players yourself you will see wherein it excels. 
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among timepieces is the 


ELGIN WATCH 


because of its accuracy, durability and perfection. 
been made in the past third of a century—a greater 
number than any other factory has put out in the same period of time. 
Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 

An Elgin Watch always has the word * Elgin” 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


Over eight million 
Made 


Send for free hooklet— 
** The Ways of a Watch.” 
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The “ Rube” Card Back 


A happy conception. The typical old 
farmer with his jolly smile calls forth 
an answering smile from all who look 
at him. The colorings are rich, the 
drawing perfect. One of the series of 
new and beautiful designs which make 


“Congress” 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges, Fashion Series) 
So different from all others, and most 
appropriate for social use. Include 
the famous Rookwood Indian, Spin- 
ning Wheel, Good Night, Yacht, Delft, 
Old Mill, etc. Thin, crisp, elastic— 
they make play a pleasure. 


Grand Prix, International Exposition, Paris, 1900. 
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If not, you should learn this simplest and best | 


of games, in which science, not luck, tells. 
The game deserves perfect cards and trays. 
“ Paine’s,” ‘‘ Kalamazoo,” and “U. S.” trays 
are neat, compact, attractive and durable. 





Every principle is covered by patents. In- 
fringements will be prosecuted. 
Sold by dealers everywhere 
CUT THIS OUT 
And send to us with a 2c, stamp. In 


return we will send you our illus- 
trated booklet, “Entertaining with 
Cards,” a list of Congress cards 
printed in colors, showing small fac- 
similes of each back, and a full size 
sample card of the Rube Back. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO., Dept. 18, Cincinnati, 0. 
Look for Goddess of Liberty Trade-Mark Ace of Spades. 


























THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Letters from a Congressman’s Wife 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HAVE come to the conclusion that it 
| must be vanity alone that makes so many 

of us mortals like to masquerade in the 
guise of some one else. Swift says that 
** vanity is almost the only passion that never 
gives us any rest; it keeps us in perpetual 
motion, and says, like a fly upon a coach 
wheel, ‘What a dust do I raise!’’’ All of 
us remember the fate of the frog in AZsop’s 
fable that was determined to look like an ox, 
and so swelled himself up till he burst. So, 
when I found that the official world here at 
Washington had decided, before folding its 
butterfly wings and settling down to its 
Lenten fast, to have its last fling in the shape 
of a costume ball, I was reminded of both the 
frog and the fly. When our invitation to this 
ball came I was full of the notion of repre- 
senting something or somebody, though I had 
no desire to be the frog or the fly. I thought 
it all over before announcing to Robert that 
we were to accept. 

** What!’’ he exclaimed in consternation. 
**T go to a costume ball all rigged up! ”’ 

‘Well, Robert,’’ I began soothingly, 
‘‘ other men in Congress go to these things, 
and if they do, you can. Why, Representa- 
tive Olmsted led the cotillon the other night, 
and Mr. Depew sometimes does a cake-walk 
with the young people, and Jefferson Levy, 
your fellow-Congressman, is going to this 
very ball dressed in an English hunt-ball 
costume, pink cloth coat, black satin breeches 
and long black silk stockings, and I 
thought ——’”’ 

“Well, Agatha, out with it. What had 
you thought of for me?’’ There was an 
ominous calm in Robert’s voice. 

‘* Well, Robert ’* and I eyed him care- 
fully, taking in his possibilities, ‘‘ with your 
little tuft of chin whiskers and your long legs 
and arms—lI thought you might perhaps go 
as, Uncle Sam — and . 

“Uncle Sam! Great Scott!’’ was all that 
he could ejaculate; then he added: 

‘* And you, Agatha, will go, I suppose, as 
the Goddess of Liberty. You doubtless 
could get yourself up like the dusky figure 
that surmounts the dome of the Capitol Pf 

‘* That’s not a bad idea!’’ I cried; “‘ yes, 
Robert, if you’ll go as Uncle Sam I will go 











| as the Goddess of Liberty.’’ 


‘*T’ll be hanged if I’ll be Uncle Sam, or 


| Uncle Anybody!’’ he said with energy. 


‘* Well, then, how would it do for you to go 
as a Roman Senator, in a toga and ——-’’ 
Robert’s answer was a groan, and I said, 


| rather out of patience: 





‘“Perhaps, then, you’ll consent to go 
‘dressed in an appearance of wisdom and 
gravity’ and merely accompany me.”’ 

‘Oh, I suppose I’ll have to go, unless 
you can drag Senator P—— into going. 
Senator P might go as Cato, or Socrates, 
and let me off altogether. I hate these 
things, Agatha. I always feel, as some one 
described, like one of those foolish little 
gnats that go buzzing around in a narrow 
beam of sunshine.’’ 

Well, I saw it was no use to insist upon 
Robert’s going in costume, but after much 
persuading | did get him _ to this ball, where 
he was a most unsociable and bored object 
the greater part of the evening. This ball 
was somewhat in the nature of an official 
wind-up of the social season and was a cross 
between a state function and a Mardi Gras 
revel. 

When we had greeted our hostess, who was 
a round-faced, smiling Portia, standing 
beside a Louis XV husband gorgeously 
arrayed, I looked about me. Ambassadors, 
admirals, generals, statesmen were every- 
where visible, ‘‘ decked in gay ornaments, 
and witching sweet ladies with their words 
and looks.’’ The revelers were peasants, 
gypsies, noblemen, flower girls and knights, 
all representing the very ‘‘ poetry of cloth- 
ing,’’ as Carlyle would have put it, The 
ballroom was fantastically decorated in true 
carnival fashion with garlands, posters and 
paper roses. 

Just then I caught sight of Minister and 
Madame Wu. I had never seen them so 
resplendent before. The Minister seemed 
tremendously amused by two would-be 
Chinese. mandarins who were parading 
around, and according to the Minister they 
had on impossible rigs; impossible, that is, 
for a true mandarin. I had never seen the 
Minister so convulsed with laughter. As for 








Editor’s Note — This is one of a series of letters 
by the author of The Diary of a New Congress- 
man’s Wife, which appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post last winter. 
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Madame Wu, she was pegging about this 
ballroom on her two poor little feet, the sight 


of which are enough to bring tears to the eyes | 
of the average American woman whenever | 


she realizes what this Oriental little woman 
has had to endure in the past to acquire such 
pedal appendages. 

I had, only the day before, beheld Madame 
Wu making her round of visits in an automo- 
bile, and with her queerly-decked head and 
embroidered garments, a rickshaw with a 
runner would have been a more appropriate 
vehicle than this most modern invention, It 
was scarcely possible for her, even with the 
assistance of her attendant, to get in or out of 
her automobile, and her mounting of a long 
flight of stone steps was a labor indeed and 
reminded me of the terrible Hill of Difficulty 
in Pilgrim’s Progress. I came near commit- 
ting the unpardonable breach of offering to 
help her down this Hill of Difficulty, but I 
remembered in time not to do so. 

Not far from Madame Wu in this ballroom 
stood Madame Takahira, of the Japanese 
Legation, who had laid aside her European 
dress for this occasion and wore her native 
kimona. 

But just here I caught sight of Robert, who 
had roused up from his boredom and was 
talking with a group of noted men, among 
whom were Senator Y and Admiral 
x I knew they were telling good 
stories, or political yarns, and I made my way 
thither, not wishing to lose anything that the 
evening might hold. As I drew near I heard 
Admiral X , who was one of our renowned 
fighting admirals, say: 

‘“Why, I’m the most overworked man at 
the Navy Department. I have to be at the 
Department by twelve o’clock every day, and 
there I have to stick at my desk until one 
o’clock, but ’’—and he looked around with a 
twinkle —‘‘I have of course the help of a 
Lieutenant-Commander who is detailed as 
iy special aide in my arduous labors.’’ 

There was a general laugh at this absurd 
statement, and Senator Y said jocosely: 

‘* Yes, you old sea dogs have a pretty soft 
snap of it at the Navy Department. How 
would you like to be in our shoes up in the 
Senate? In the first place, many of the bills 
cannot possibly get through this session, and 
we’re being prodded by disgruntled constitu- 
ents on the one hand and by an importunate 
lobby on the other, while all the time hordes 
of office-seekers lie in wait for us in every 
nook and cranny of the Capitol.’’ 

‘* How did the fourth day of March ever 
come to be chosen for the inaugural! day?’’ 
some one asked. 

‘It was accident,’’ said Senator Y——. 
‘At the close of 1788, it appears that the 
Congress of Confederation was notified that 
the different States had _ ratified the 
Constitution and that the electors authorized 
by the Constitution were to be chosen on the 
first Wednesday of the new year just 
approaching, 1789; that these electors should 
meet on the first Wednesday in February; 
and that Congress should meet and count the 
electoral votes on the first Wednesday in 
March, which happened to fall on the fourth 
day of that month. Itso happened, however, 
that the members did not reach New York, 
where the Congress was held, until about 
April 6, and Washington was not inaugurated 
until April 30. But Congress assumed that 
the term really began at the time fixed for 
its assembling, for an act was passed in 1792 
by Congress providing that, ‘The.term of 
four years for which a President and Vice- 
President shall be élected shall in all cases 
commence on the fourth day of March next 
succeeding the day on which the votes of the 
electors have been given;’ hence our inau- 
gural has always been on the fourth of 
March.”’ 

‘‘It is always the worst day in the year,’’ 
said the Admiral, ‘‘ and ought to be changed. 
I believe that if I were a President and enter- 
ing upon my second term I should simply 
and quietly drive to the Capitol and be 
sworn in without any attendants or salvos 
of artillery.’’ 

‘Which would be much less extravagant 
than the present system,’’ returned Senator 
Y—-. 

‘‘And which, being a United States 
Senator engaged in passing a billion and a 
half or so in appropriations, you would com- 
mend,’’ said the Admiral slyly. 

‘*Oh! of course,’’ returned the Senator 
good-naturedly. He added: ‘‘ You may fling 
all you please at the appropriations. I grant 
you the lump sum is gigantic, but some of the 
individual items are modest. Would any of 
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| you think two cents for a postage stamp acci- 


THE 


dentally destroyed unusual reimbursement to 


| a postmaster? Or would you deem extor- 





tionate the appropriation of two dollars and 
thirty-five cents for an old pair of blue-jean 
overalls, stolen from a soldier during the 
War?’’ The Senator looked around at us. 
*“You don’t really mean, Senator Y “$ 
exclaimed I, 
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‘‘that appropriation bills carry | 


such ridiculous items as these you mention?’’ | 
‘*T really do mean just that, Mrs. Slocum. | 


They carry the most absurd items you can 
imagine along with the millions.”’ 

“* But why do any of you permit it?’’ 

This created a smile all dround, and the 
Senator said: 

“In the last of a session little things like 
these mentioned creep in and they’re all right 
in the main es 

‘All but the millions,’’ put in Admiral 
x——. 

‘*Well,’’ said Robert, who spoke up as 
though to clear his party from some asper- 
sion, ‘‘ there has been, as Cannon said in the 
House, great exaggeration of the extrava- 
gance of the Fifty-sixth Congress. It was the 
function of the minority to curb this extrava- 
gance, but Cannon said their policy, appar- 
ently, was to keep the record straight while 
they poked wise economy under the fifth 
rib.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Senator Y——, “‘ any level- 
headed public man would know that our 
appropriations must increase with our growth 
and responsibilities, and no one seems to take 
into account what statistics show as to the 
debts of the nations of the earth.’’ 

The Senator was much in earnest, and as 
he was one of the wise and prudent ones of 
the Senate we lent our ears. 

‘* Why,’’ he continued, “‘ 





in the last thirty 


| years, by actual showing of figures, while the 
| debts of other nations of the earth have 
| alarmingly increased, our debt has decreased 


exactly fifty per cent. The Latin nations 
have increased their debts fifty per cent. The 
Oriental nations have increased their debts 
one hundred per cent., while the United 
States and England alone have decreased 
theirs. We have reduced ours fifty per cent. 
since 1870, and England in the same period 


| of time has decreased hers twenty-five per 


cent.’’ 
‘Well, that is a gratifying showing cer- 
| tainly,’’ said several with one accord. Then 
| Senator Y said: 





‘‘It was a sutprise to my mind the way 
that Henderson managed the House this ses- 


| sion. Don’t you think he was a surprise, 
| Slocum?’’ 


‘“Yes,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ and there is but one 
opinion about that among Democrats and 
Republicans alike.’’ 

‘*Somehow,’’ said Senator Y——, ‘‘ I am 


| reminded of what Tom Reed said once when 
| there was a great discussion going on about 
| the respective heights of several big men in 


| Congress. 





I happened to be over in the 
House one day and was talking with Tom 
Reed about his height. He always carried 
himself rather carelessly and never appeared 
as tall as he really is, and I spoke of his 
unexpected height, which was always a sur- 
prise to me, and he said: 

*** Oh, I’m not nearly so tail as Curtis, of 
the House. He’s by all odds the tallest man 
on the floor.’ 

“** How about Berry?’ I queried, remem- 
bering that Berry, of the House, was a big 
man, too, 

“*Oh, Berry 
responded Reed. 
‘Of course this immediately provoked a 
controversy between Reed and me, and hath 
ing could settle it but to send in for the two 
men and get them to measure heights. Well 
they came, of course, and like boys we all 
entered into the contest. First Reed and 
Curtis measured, with Curtis quite a bit 
ahead. Then Berry came along and stood 
up and suddenly straightened himself to his 
full height. Why, I thought he never would 
get through straightening up. He shot far 
up and beyond Curtis, and Reed exclaimed 

in astonishment: 

*** Good Heavens, Berry! How much of 
yourself do you keep in your pockets?’ 

‘** And this would apply to Henderson as a 
presiding officer. The way he rises to occa- 
sions is wonderful. He is calm in the midst 
of storm and judicial-minded in the settle- 
ment of disputed questions, just to all alike 
and unfailingly courteous. I should like to 
ask him how much of himself he has been 
keeping in his pockets all these years,’’ 
wound up Senator Y——. 

At this point we made the discovery that it 
was already Ash Wednesday morning and it 
was time for this Mardi Gras revel to come 
to an end. 


cannot touch Curtis,’ 
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A Natural- 
Born 
American 


Your 
. Uncle 
Charles Le Ww 


R. Sherlock 





Uncle Lew is a most delightful charac- 
ter, who keeps a railroad restaurant 
in his native town, poses as its chief 
gourmet, trades horses continually, 
and is the presiding genius of the in- 
formal Club that meets at nights at 
the principal hotel. 


Incidentally the story of the colossal 
Sraud, the Cardiff Giant, is told. One 
incident in the book is an exciting 
horse race in which Uncle Lew’s entry, 
Crazy Jane, wins ina most unexpected 
and surprising manner. 


This book to a certain extent resembles 
‘‘David Harum,” but was written be- 
fore that work. Mr. Sherlock was a 
friend of Mr. Westcott, and ‘‘ Your 
Uncle Lew’’ was in part the result of 
the latter’s suggestion 
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story of the year. 
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Wilcox 
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The Great American Novel 


bc sp it would be well to waive argument and stand on the 

bold claim that ‘Alice of Old Vincennes’ more nearly fills 

— we may fancy to be its requirements than any book in 
he closing decade of this century."—Rochester Herald. 


12mo, Illustrated, $1.50 
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Literary Folk} -~GhAesr 
Ways and Their Work 


FROM A PAINTING BY JULIET THOMPSON 


Mr, George Gibbs 


A Romance by an Illustrator 


Mr. George Gibbs, with his forthcoming 
book, In Search of Mademoiselle, adds another 
name to the growing list of artists who write. 
One might make a long catalogue of such 
names. There is Mr. Howard Pyle, there are 
Mr. Remington, Mr. Ernest Peixotto, Mr. 
Joseph Pefinell, and, of “course, Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith. It would be a pleasing 
task to follow the search back through Du 
Maurier, Thackeray and Victor Hugo, to all 
who did not wholly kill one talent to develop 
the other; for an unlovable belief of jealousy 
and disregard between artists has found too 
general an acceptance. 

Yet why should not one talent supplement 
the other, to the reader’s benefit? If we 


| demand the illustrated magazine, why not an 


added welcome for the story illustrated by 
the author’s own hand? At any rate, Mr. 
Gibbs finds pleasure in both expressions, and 
confesses that even as a cadet at Annapolis, 
before he studied at the Corcoran Art School 
or the Washington League, he gave rather 
more thought to the pictures he should paint 
and the novels he should write than to the 
rank in the service he should attain. 

Just here one is tempted to wonder, even 
in the face of the confession quoted, how 
much Annapolis has had to do with Mr. 
Gibbs’ style. They teach work at Annapolis 
and thoroughness in detail. The naval habit 
of mind, if it is to look to anything, must 
look to action. And this belief in work, this 
respect for conscientious thoroughness, are 
things that Mr. Gibbs has brought to an art 
which has dealt largely with scenes of action. 

His new book, In Search of Mademoiselle, 
Mr. Gibbs says, is built about the incident 
which to him has always seemed the most 
dramatic and the most picturesque in all the 
history of the New World. Back of it lie the 
romance and the pathos of the Huguenot mi- 
gration—a migration which to an intensely 
home-loving people was at once an exodus 
and an exile. Late in September of 1565 two 
hundred French refugees, commanded by Jean 
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Ribault, surrendered to the Spanish force 
under Pedro de Aviles, and were by him 
executed, ‘‘ not as Frenchmen, but as here- 
tics.’’ The report of this massacre, which 
found its way back to France, excited intense 
anger among the people, but won no interest 
with the French King, Charles the Ninth. It 
was reserved for Dominic de Gourgues, a 
private gentleman, to fit out, at his own 
expense, a little band which, seeking out and 
overwhelming De Aviles and his Spanish by 
sheer intensity of purpose, should give to 
them in bitter retribution the death they had 
given to his compatriots, ‘‘ not as to Spaniards, 
but as to traitors, robbers and murderers.’’ 

The incident does not need strengthening; 
Mr. Gibbs leaves it in its own gaunt simplic- 
ity; but it affords a cloudy background of 
uncertainty for the love affairs of his heroine, 
Diane de la Notte, a fair Huguenot of gentle 
birth, and his hero, Sydney Killigrew, an 
English free sailor enlisted in the Huguenot 
cause. Diane was luckily a member of that 
remnant of Ribault’s convoy who, remaining 
at Fort Caroline, though captured, yet 
escaped massacre and lived to see an obscure 
French gentleman and an unknown English 
free sailor wipe out the dishonor a King of 
France would not erase. 

It only remains to add that the text is 
accompanied by Mr. Gibbs’ illustrations. 


An Apparition for Secretary Hay 


It is hard now to think of Secretary Hay as 
anything but a diplomatist; yet his older 
friends remember his career as a newspaper 
editor and dialect poet, and a still smaller | 
number recall him as a “struggling young 
author,’’ addressing his pen to whatever 
literary work would help to keep the pot 
boiling. 

In those far-away days the late Frank 
Leslie was a unique figure in the publishing 
world. He kept about a dozen popular peri- 
odicals going at once, so as to have a place 
in which to put anything that came his way. 





The result was that most American writers, 
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EASTER ISSUE 


HE Easter issue of YOUNG PEOPLE’s W EEKLY 
will contain sixteen pages, all magnificently 
illustrated with original half-tone engravings, 
some of them printed in colors. It will be one of 
the handsomest and most valuable editions ever 
sent out from an American publishing house. 
In addition to the usual variety of interesting 
matter this number will contain the following 
special articles from distinguished authors: 


“A Messenger of Glory,” 
By DAVID J. BREWER, D. D. 


‘Stand by the Ship,” 
By JACOB A. RIIS 
“The Girl Who is Beginning,” 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 
’ a thrilling serial, 
By GULIBLMA ZOLLINGER 


** Pierre’s Bob,’ 


“An Earth Angel,” 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
‘“* The Garden’s Message,” 
By NIXON WATERMAN 
‘* Young People’s Societies,” 
By REV. L. H. DORCHESTER 
Dk. WAYLAND Hoyt 
‘*The Farm and Our Boys,” 
A Symposium of Opinions by 
Ex-Governor LARRAREE, of Iowa 
Ex-Governor ROBERT FURNAS, of Nebraska 
Prew’t FRENCH, of Huron College, N. D. 
Pres’t TUCKER, of Minn, School of Agriculture 
W. P. BROOKS, of Mass. Agricultural College 
ELWOOD FURNAS, Pres’t Farmers’ Alliance 
AND OTHERS 
YounG Peop.e’s WEEKLY has the largest cir- 
culation (over 230,000 copies) of any paper of its 
class in the world. Sample copy free. 
Price.—Seventy-five cents per year. Subscrip- 
tions may commence at any time. Address 


David C. Cook Publishing Company 
36 Washington St., Chicago 
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Largest Eastern Mail Order House 






or sycamore. 








Indian 
Pictures 


Book of 46 suljjects, in 
black and white, and 
two plates in color from 
the famous Rinehart 
Collection. Size of 
book 7x 9 inches. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents. Rine- 
hart's 80-page illustrated / 
Indian catalogue, 10¢. 


F. A. RINEHART, Photographer, 1527 Douglas St., Omaha 


“TOUCH TYPEWRITING”— 


By Charles H. McGurrin, the world’s most expert 
operator, is a complete exposition of the best 
method of target J a typewriter and of attaining 
a high degree of speed. It is a treatise on the all- 
faaee method of operating, and contains lega 
forms, practice matter, etc. It clearly instructs in 
the method of writing without looking at the 
keys. Price, 0. 


BENDER, BREWER & McGURRIN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long eer: 
Responsible.: Successful. Prac’ 

nat 































experien: and peten: 
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“Freer fiten Students 
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JOURNALS chad No. 132 


Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





























TOASTS ™ Pittenser 


Most men dread being called 
upon to respond to a toast 
or to make an address. What 
would you not give for the 
ability to be rid of this em- 
barrassment? No need to 
give much when you can learn 
the art from this little book. 
It will tell you how to do it; 
not only that, but by example 
it will show the way. It is 
valuable not alone to the 
novice, but the experienced 
speaker will gather from it 
many suggestions. 


'§ A WwW AND HOW TO 
KEEP OUT OF IT 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


Most legal difficulties arise 
from ignorance of the minor 
points of law. ‘This book 
furnishes to the busy man 
and woman tutosmation on 
just such points as are most 
likely to arise in every-day 
affairs, and thus forestalls 
them against mental worry 
and financial loss. Not only 
is this information liberally 
given, but every point is so 
explained by means of a prac- 
tical illustration that the 
reader will not only under- 
stand the law on the subject, 
but cannot fail to remember it. 


Cloth Binding, Each 50 Cents 
Sold everywhere or mailed for the price. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia 





















Are the ONLY roadsters 
who have never enjoyed 
knowing the distance 
traveied. Here's the 
chance. The 





Com- 


(The first reliable maton. ODOMETER 


Doubles the zest of driving. Cyclists and automobilists 
will tell you so—they use “ Veeders."" Reads from the 
seat in plain figures. Adjustable attaching fixtures to fit all 
vehicles. Our book, giving wheel sizes pes full information, 
free. In ordering state circumference or diameter of wheel. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, 











Counting Machines and Fine Castings. 



























THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees you 
Absolute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycling 
Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. Se- 
curity on hills. A luxury 

on the level. 

You Ride 50 Miles, but 
Pedal only 35 Miles 
100,000 satisfied riders last 
year. Sold by all cealers. 
Rooklet Free 
ECLIPSE MFG, Co. 
Second Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 



























Write for “MODERN HOMES" fo-day. All books different. 
One for $1.00; two for $1.50; all three books for $2.00. Seni 50 cts. 
extra with book order and receive “‘ American Builder and Deco- 
rator,”’ monthly, for one year; regular price $1.00. A7/ fudi of 
rood suggestions. Show many different plans, all kinds of houses. 
ach house has @istinctive features perfect plans,extertor views 
and ideas of exquisite inside effects, with exact cost. We 
special plans for any kind of a building. Send us your ideas. 
The Century Architectural Co., 808 Am. Trust Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 
1108 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 508 Carleton Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 
——— 


DONOT STAMMER 


iz YOU CAN BE CURED 












Send for new 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1088, 1048 Spring Garden St. & 517 N. 11th St., Philadelphia 
Established 17 years. 

EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, who cured 

himself after stammering 40 years. 








New Bu 


‘Two ENORMOUS FACTORIES produ- 
cing buggies and carriages by auto- 
matic machinery, from materials 


aST7> “aie ede — e sell 

can vy) Save Dealers’ Profits 
[ANOG Say, 

PRED overstocked lines. Write im- 

mediately for Special Offer. 

UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 






Can't stop running factories. 
ENORMOUS SACRIFICES on 


now past middle life, at some time carried 
his checks in their pockets. 

Mr. Hay is one of these. Being unknown 
to fame when he presented contributions, 
they appeared anonymously or under any 
nom de plume which would look well in the 
table of contents; and so most of them can- 
not now be identified. 

But one happened to escape prompt publi- 
cation, owing to its length. It was astory of 
love and retribution, in the most approved 
romantic style of the time. Mr. Leslie drew 
his check for it, and slipped the manuscript 
into a pigeonhole to await the right opening. 
Then he forgot all about it. 

Years passed, and Little Breeches came 
out; its verses were suddenly in everybody’s 
mouth; Mr. Hay became famous in a night. 

Mr. Leslie’s ear no sooner caught the 
name of the poet than he dived into the dusty 
pigeonhole and drew forth the manuscript. 


| Yes! the hair-raising romance was unques- 
| tionably by the same man. 


The next morning Mr. Hay, on his way 
downtown, was startled to find the dead 
walls and bill-boards covered with announce- 
ments, in huge type and many colors, that 
Frank Leslie had procured at large expense 


| a novelette of entrancing interest from the 


pen of the brilliant poet, Mr. John Hay, 
author of Little Breeches, and that it would 
appear in so-and-so on the following Saturday. 

In this blazoning of his name in connection 


| with a bit of the work of his ebullient youth, 


Mr. Hay’s maturer mind could hardly find a 
subject for pride. He lost no time in hunt- 
ing up Mr. Leslie. 

‘Well, what’s the matter?’’ demanded 
the publisher. ‘‘ You wrote the story, didn’t 
you?’’ 

‘*T did,’’ answered Mr. Hay. 

‘* And you sold it to me?”’ 

“* Certainly.’’ 

‘‘ Whether the price I paid you for it was 
large or small is a matter of opinion, and 
mine’s as good as yours. I’ma plain man 
of business, Mr. Hay.’’ 


“So I supposed, Mr. Leslie. For that 


THE SATURDAY 





reason I make bold to ask what you will take | 


to call in those advertisements and sell me 
back my story.’’ 

‘More than you can afford to pay —a great 
deal. No, sir; I know a good thing when I 
see it, and I don’t let it get away.’’ 

Mr. Leslie was pleasant-tempered but 


| firm, and there was nothing for his visitor to 
| do but accept the inevitable as gracefully as 


| possible. 





As Mr. Hay descended the stairs 
to the street he heard the publisher call after 
him: 

‘* But I'll tell you what I’ll do. Write me 
another story now, and I’ll pay you a bigger 
price than you will get for a whole boxful of 
your poems.”’ 

But Mr. Hay did not pause to negotiate. 


An Absent-Minded Sky Pilot 


Mr. Ralph Connor, author of Black Rock 
and The Sky Pilot, is a hard-working pastor 
in Winnipeg and has a personality as unique 
as it is little known. Among his most 
marked traits are indifference to fame, sym- 
pathy with Nature and a lack of a sense of 
time. When he began his present pastorate 
his parishioners were repeatedly astonished 
when he failed to appear at the hour desig- 
nated for special gatherings. More than once 
the governing body of church dignitaries 
was obliged to adjourn without transacting 
the business of the hour because the brilliant 
young pastor had become so wrapped in 
dreams that he had continued his stroll or 
his canter forgetful of the special meeting and 
of all else save the wild charm of the rugged 
scenery and the abstract speculations of the 
novelist. 

Gentle hints and remonstrances from the 
pillars of the church completely failed to 
reform the minister and bring him to a reali- 
zation that time is the essence of earthly 
appointments. 

At last, however, a shrewd parishioner 
devised a makeshift which has succeeded 
admirably. He suggested that all appoint- 
ments be named to the minister as being for 
a time thirty minutes in advance of the hour 
actually fixed for the gathering. 

Under this arrangement the shepherd gen- 
erally has time to forget the appointment, 
remember it, and then enter his appearance 
before the final moment arrives on which he 
is to appear before his flock. 

He is devotedly loved by his people and 
particularly by the rough men of the ranches 
and the mines. These find themselves 
instantly in touch with the ‘‘ sky pilot’’ and 
are his chosen companions. Mr. Connor is a 
dashing rider and finds his main recreation 
in the saddle. 





EVENING POST 


HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 





250th Thousand 





EVER in the history of literature 
has any author received such 
spontaneous, unanimous, and sin- 

cere commendation of contemporaries 
as Irving Bacheller upon the appearance 
of ‘“‘Eben Holden,’”’ the most popular 
book of the present day. 


12mo, Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





READY IN THE FALL 


**D’RI AND I,” * orisiz® 


By the author of “Eben Holden.” 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 








This is The Finley 
Rotary Lawn Rake 


And the cut shows its construction. It is not unlike a 
carpet sweeper in its action, only that it has steel teeth 
instead of a brush —and these teeth, revolving with great 
velocity, gather up every blade of grass, twig, stone or 
anything else that comes in its path. It’s a wonder! It 
is the first radical departure from the old hand rake, and 
the only thing of its kind offered. A child can push it, 
and by its use the grass is left standing up straight, 
refreshed, renewed and looking like a carpet. Landscape 
gardeners, park men, and men who care for large or small 
lawns, hail it with delight. Testimonials have poured in 
on us from all sides. If you want further particulars, 
write us. The price is $12.00 net f. 0. b. Joliet —to users. 
Ask your dealer for one or send direct to 


FINLEY LAWN RAKE CO., Dept. C, Joliet, Ill., U.S.A. 





The Finley Lawn Rake 
A child can push it. 
indispensable. 


Simple, strong, perfect — 





Combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. 


A breakfast-cupful of this 


delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores — order it next time. 














PLAIN ENGLISH NAMES: 


REGULAR 
EXTRA RAPID 
LANTERN SLIDES 


A postal card 
with your address 
will bring you ** Backed 
Plates,” *“* Sun Magic,”’ 

** Descriptive Price List.’’ 
These pamphlets are full of 
valuable information for the 





Lovell 
Dry Plates 


BACKED (Non-halation) 
COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 
BACKED COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 


LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
amateur photographer. Sent /ree. Branch Offices : 621 Broadway, New York City, and 64 Wabash Ave., Chicago- 








THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAIL 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


Grows steadily in popularity, demonstrating its immense superiors 


over certain new systems, notably gasoline and acetyline, w 
are really experimental, highly explosive and give only temporary 


satisfaction. THe ANGLE Lamp is really the t m 


od of illu- 


mination for the home, because it is as brilliant as gas or electricity, 


is little or no trouble to care for, and éurns but 18 cen 


x month, Thousands are in use, givi 


és’ worth of o 
the very best satisfaction. 


t will pay ou to send for our Catalogue K, which shows all 
rom 


styles f .80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP COMPANY, 76 Park Place, New York 
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\ DETAOrT 
” JEWEL 


aon Range 


Light a match, 
Turn a valve, 
The fire’s hot, 

The water boils, 
The coffee simmers, 
The toast browns, 

The eggs cook, 
The meal’s ready. 


Turn the valve, 
The fire’s out, 
The kitchen 


The work is done, and 
the cook is through 


until lunch time. 


Gas,” a valuable manual for house- 
keepers ; contains about 200 new and original recipes 
written especially for this pamphlet by Marion Harland, 
Mrs . J. Lincoln, Mrs. J. McK. Hill, Mrs. Helen 
Clarke, E. M. Colling and others. 


*“ Cooking by 


Armstrong, M. L. 


Sent free. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 




































Save 14 of 


YOUR 


Coal Bill 


By using Vance Sys- 
tem of Heating, 
which és guaranteed 
to be the most eco- 
nomical. Your 
house can be heated 
to summer 
temperature 
mn zero 
weather with 
two-thirls 
the coal used 
by other 
methods. 
showing homes of our 
Free for postal. 







Send for handsome illustrated book 
patrons with their printed endorsements. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS 
Street, 





200 Huron GENEVA, N.Y. 











“Mizpah” Valve Nipples ! A 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


And therefore prevent much colic. ‘The < 
ve prevents a weeny being formed to 3 
collapse them. ‘he ribs inside prevent 


collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the le. Sample Free 

WALTER FP. WARE, fiisiceue Te 











Our Incubators 
Have all the latest improvements, 
are sold at very low prices and 
guaranteed to please every 
customer, Send 6 eemts for our 
W4-page catalogue, which contains 
fall deseriptions of our extensive 

uceessfully. 
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Protection for a Fossil Forest 


Ages before man made his first appearance 
upon the earth there flourished a superb 
forest of gigantic cone-bearing trees on the 
shores of an inland sea which then overflowed 
a large part of what is now the State of 
Arizona. The waters rose, the trees died, 
and after a while the woody structure of their 
trunks was replaced by silica, thus converting 
them into fossils. There they lie to-day, 
scattered by thousands along the sides of 
what is now a little valley, half a mile in 
width, near the town of Holbrook, Arizona, 
and people call the place Chalcedony Park, 
or the Petrified Forest. 

Some of the trees were as much as 200 feet 
high, and many of them are well preserved, 
but none now stand erect where they grew. 
Most of them have been broken into sections 
from two to twenty feet long, owing to heat 


| and cold, and sometimes these sections lie in 
| heaps like piles of cartwheels, and there are 


| millions of smaller fragments. 





But the most 
remarkable feature of the stone forest is a 
natural bridge formed by a single tree of 
agatized wood, spanning a cajion forty-five 
feet in width. 

The hearts of the great logs often contain 
beautiful quartz crystals, and the agate into 
which the wood has been converted is so 
handsome that parts of many of the trees 
have been taken away, for conversion into 
objects of art or for the sake of their value as 
curios. Recently a stop has been put to this 
by legislative prohibition, but it is thought 
desirable that the Petrified Forest should be 
further protected and permanently preserved 
by setting it aside as a reservation for public 
purposes, and an effort is now being made in 
this direction. Thus, it is hoped, will. be 
maintained in perpetuity one of the greatest 
natural wonders of the world. 

In the forest are ruins of several ancient 
villages, the houses of which were built of 
logs of the fossil wood. The prehistoric 
dwellers in that neighborhood not only used 
the log-sections for building purposes, but 
employed the wood agate as material for stone 
hammers, knives and arrow-heads, which 
were widely distributed by barter, so that 
they are dug up to-day in ancient burial 
mounds hundreds of miles away. 


Minting Money for Foreigners 


An ‘“‘Insular Dollar’’ is urgently wanted 
in the Philippines, where the Mexican dol- 
lar is getting so scarce as to interfere with 
business. If Congress authorizes such a coin, 
it will resemble the Mexican dollar, will be 
of the same value, and will be redeemable 
for fifty cents in gold. Thus it will find its 
way readily into circulation, and will put the 
archipelago on a gold basis. 

Of course, it will be minted in 
Philadelphia, where all the out-of-the-way 
coins that Uncle Sam turns out are made. 
Our Government stamps many a queer piece 
of money that nobody in this country ever 
sees, and the job work of the Quaker City 
mint includes some odd contracts. For 
example, last year that institution manufac- 
tured 320,000 gold pieces for Costa Rica, the 
denominations be- 
ing five colons, ten 
colons and twenty 
colons. A colon is 
46% cents. 

Uncle Sam adver- 
tises to do job work 
of this kind for any 
nation that chooses 
to employ him, but 
his customers are 
the minor republics 
in the Western 
Hemisphere. He 
gets all the contracts 
they have to give 
out, because he 
charges only net 
cost, attending to 
the business merely 
for the sake of 
friendliness. Just 
what his customers 
pay him nobody 
can possibly find 
out, inasmuch as it 





is a secret, 
arranged through the Minister at Washington 


but such matters are always 


who represents the foreign country. He 
speaks to the Secretary of State on the sub- 
ject, and the latter fixes it with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

It costs a great deal of money to build and 
equip a mint, and a small country finds it 
much cheaper to get its coins made by a big 
nation that already owns a plant. Three 
years ago Costa Rica established a gold 
basis, and immediately ordered $279,293 
worth of ten-colon pieces, following up this 
order with another for 40,000 twenty-colon 
pieces. In 1898 it required 20,000 twenty- 
colon pieces, and still the needs of the little 
Central American republic for high-standard 
currency appear to be unsatisfied. Enough 
of our own gold coin to make the requisite 


amount of bullion was delivered in each 
instance at the mint before the job was 
undertaken. 

In 1898 Uncle Sam coined 3,326,714 


‘*silver’’ pieces for San Domingo, and in 
1899 an additional 906,089. These were 
dollars (pesos), half-dollars, quarters and 
dimes, and the blank disks ready to be 
stamped were furnished to the mint by the 
agent of that Government. To call them sil- 
ver, however, is rather absurd, inasmuch as 
they contain only twenty per cent. of that 
metal, the remainder being copper and nickel. 
They were good enough for the little 
republic, very profitable to the Administration 
that issued them, and are sure never to find 
their way out of the island, inasmuch as 
nobody elsewhere would accept them. 
Congress authorized the Treasury De- 
partment to make coins for foreign nations 





away back in 1874, and the first work of the | 
kind undertaken by our Government was the | 
manufacture of $100,000 worth of one-cent | 


and two-cent pieces for Venezuela. We ship 
the silver coins, when finished, in bags 
packed in boxes, but the gold pieces go in 
herring casks, being so much heavier. In 
every case the Government that gives the 
order must furnish the dies. 


American Opals 


Some of the finest opals in the world | 
are now being mined in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. In the last-named State 
some rematkably beautiful specimens have 
been obtained from a bed of volcanic ashes, 
near Moscow, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of the gems have already been taken 
out. The precious material is supposed to 
have been deposited by water when the 
rocks were still hot, and masses of cinder 
when broken open reveal the stones, many of 
which are of the quality known as “‘ noble’’ 
opal. This kind of opal is whitish, translu- 
cent, and shot through with small and bril- 
liant gleams of all the colors of the rainbow. 

Gem experts say that the colors described 
ate due to myriads of minute cracks in the 
body of the stone, the edges of which reflect 
the light at different angles. Similar tints 
may be obtained by partially fracturing a 
chunk of glass with a hammer. Recently 
a German chemist, by evaporating ether 
from silica, has obtained beautiful specimens 
resembling opals and showing all of the ex- 
quisite hues. 

That opals hardly deserve their unlucky 
reputation is indicated by the escape of a big 
jewelry establishment in New York a few 
years ago from a fire which, while destroying 
all the rest of the building in which the 
jewelry establishment was housed, left its 
quarters and stock untouched — notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the firm had on exhibition 
at the time one of the greatest collections of 
opals in the world. One of the stones in the 
collection was the great Hope opal, which is 
said to have been an ornament of a Persian 
shrine in the seventeenth century. It is oval 
in shape, an inch long, and represents the 
sun, with a full face carved on its surface, 
the rays being supplied by an antique gold 
setting. 

A certain Senator of ancient Rome named 
Nonnus had an opal as big as a hazel-nut 
which Mark Antony coveted; but its owner 
would not give it up, preferring exile with 
his treasure. The stone, indeed, was the 
Kohinoor of those days, though it would not 
now be valued so highly in all probability. 














Spring House-Cleaning 


After sickness and during Spring house- 
cleaning, Platt’s Chlorides should be 
sprinkled freely over the floors and 
allowed to dry before carpets are relaid. 
As each board retains some Chlorides, 
a lasting purifying effect is obtained 
and the ravages of insects prevented, 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


The household disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, 
safe and economical. Sold in quart bottles 
only, by Druggists and high-class Grocers. 
FREE A practical treatise compiled from 

Board of Health reports on infec- 
tious diseases, such as: Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
Typhoid, Measles, Consumption, etc.; how to 
prevent and treat them, with illustrations show- 


ing methods of household disinfection, wil/ be 
mailed free upon request. 


HENRY B. PLATT, 34 Platt St., 
Carbide Feed 
OLT ACETYLENE 
— GENERATORS 


are endorsed by the 
U. S. Government, by 
the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, and by all other dis- 
interested authorities. 
‘They embody the 
latest and most approved 
principles of construc- 
tion, and are guaranteed 
by. the largest concern 
gaged in the | 
to be of perfect work- 
manship. 
Made from the best 
material by expert 
mechanics. 


Economical and Safe. Easy of Operation. 


J. B. COLT Co., Dept. G 


108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
146 Franklin Street, Boston. 
189 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 






New York 
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“ SUCCESS” 


Electric 
Door and 
Call Bell 


No electrician 
needed. Any one of 
ordinary intelligence 
can put it up. 

Send for Circulars. 
B. & T. P. CO., incor. 


Painesville, Ohio 
U.S.A. 


= Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle. makes 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 
"99 & "00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12 
500 Second-hand Wheels 





Catalogues 
ition to Agents for 1901. 
ence for our Bargain Tp and Special 
Offer. Address Dept. nt 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, « CHICAGO 
A GREAT SELLER FOR AGENTS 


And that means big money. 
The Excelsior Carpet Stretcher 
and Tack Hammer Combined 


Has no equal. Great demand. Thousands sat- 
isfactorily used. Simple, durable, c and 
effective. Amy one can operate it. 












furnish working 
propose to furnis! 

agents s Ontiie ra, Send for Free Illustra 

t irculars. Quick Mf. Co., Dept. 0 Ht, Galien, Mich. 



























This offer is made to convince you 
that we make the finest Toilet 
Paper in the world. 


Toilet 
Paper 


This is the celebrated “‘A. P.W. BRAND,”’ 
made of the finest Satin Tissue. A case 
of 3000-sheet rolls, sufficient for the 
average family for one year, sent 
charges prepaid to any point in the 
United States we can reach by express. 





For 
One 
Dollar 


For 
One 
Year 




















* More than I expected "’ 
* Perfectly satisfactory ”’ 


“* Best I ever used”’ 
* Glad to recommend it” 








Send for our booklet; it will tell you 
about an Albany manufacture known 
and sold all over the civilized world. 


A. P.W. PAPER CO. 


28 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 




















For Marine and Stationary Service 


Launches, Yachts and 
Working Boats 


“4 Also for supplying auxiliary power for 
sailing craft. 


No Fire | No Explosions ‘ 
No Smoke No Danger 

No Smell No Government 

No Heat Inspection 


Always ready for instant service. No expense 
except when in operation. 


Write for Catalogue —Photographs —in formation. 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO. 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


& — Office: 277 Broadway. : 
BIRD 
MANNA 


The great secret of 
the Canary Breeders of 
the Hartz Mountains 
in Germany; it will 
testore the song of 
Cage Birds, will pre- 
vent their ailments, 
and keep them in good 
condition. If given 
during the season of 
shedding feathers it 
will carry the little 
musician through this 
critical period without 
the loss of song, Sent 
by mail on receipt of 
15 cents in Postage 
Stamps. 

Sold by all Druggists 
Bird Book Free on application. 


The Philadelphia Bird Food Co. 
400 N. 3d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Morley Ear-drum 


makes up for all deficiencies of the 
impaired natural ear. Entirely differ- 
ent from any other. No wire, rubber, 
} metal nor glass. Invisible, com- 

fortable, safe. Adjusted by any one. 
Write for book, “ Hearing Helped,” free 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


A Telegraph Operator 


HAS PLEASANT WORK aha 


Gets géod , and rises to the highest 
positions. We teach it qulekly and 
Start our graduates in telegraph service. 
Expenses low. Establis 29 years. 
Write for Catalogue. Valentines’ School 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 











































It was considered to be worth a sum which 
we should now estimate as $800,000, but in 
that epoch, the art of diamond-cutting being 
as yet not understood, opals were greatly 
prized because they were the only stones that 
refracted light in brilliant colors. Besides, 
opals were scarce then, whereas nowadays 
the mines are more actively worked and the 
production is proportionately greater. 

It is said that the opal was not considered 
unlucky in England until the notion was 
started there by the publication of Anne of 
Geierstein. On the contrary, it was believed 


| by the ancients to render its possessor lovable 





and to bestow the gift of invisibility. To 
jewelers, however, it is liable to prove unfor- 
tunate, for the reason that a fine stone will 
sometimes split in two while being ground. 
Owing to their peculiar structure, opals 
easily crack, and it is not advisable to sit in 
front of an open fire with a ring containing 
one of these gems. 

Masses of fireless reddish, yellow and 
brown opal have been found recently at 
Queretaro, Mexico. Not long ago this 
material could be bought for a small*price by 
the ounce, but now it is cut into gems and 
sold for several dollars a carat. Being very 
soft—less hard, in fact, than ordinary glass 
— it does not stand wear very well. 


Making Boomerangs in America 


Incidentally to experiments which have for 
their object the creation of a flying-machine, 
Secretary S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has had a few scientific boome- 
rangs made. Unlike the Australian weapons 
so named, they are formed on strictly mathe- 
matical principles, and the result is that they 
operate with a precision wholly beyond the 
best possibilities of the crude aboriginal in- 
struments which they imitate. They return 
with certainty to the thrower, though, as 
might be supposed, some skill and practice 
are required to handle them successfully, 
and interesting trials have been made with 
them in the open grounds about the National 
Museum in Washington. 

The National Museum owns a number of 
Australian boomerangs, and crude enough 
most of them are—hardly more than mere 
bent clubs really, so that it is a wonder how 
any black savage of the bush could manipu- 
late them satisfactorily in the traditional 
way. 

Travelers’ stories have doubtless exag- 
gerated the capabilities of the primitive 
boomerang, though there can be no question 
but that the accounts given of it have a sub- 
stantial basis in fact. 

The weapon is an Australian invention, 
found nowhere else in the world; the natives 
of the island continent have used it for centu- 
ries, and it may be presumed that exceptional 
specimens exhibit the returning power fairly 
well, 

This power is due to a principle obvious 
in physics, and the mathematically ideal 
boomerang is easily made. Anybody can 
make one for himself by cutting out from a 
thin plank of hard wood a strip two inches 
and a half wide and two and a half feet long, 


so shaped in the horizontal as to form a very’ 


obtuse angle—say half way between a right 
angle and a straight line. 

But instead of a sharp angle there should 
be a graceful curve in the middle of the flat 
stick, which must be shaved down to the least 
possible thickness compatible with stiffness 
and made sharp at the edges all along its 
length. 

A flat, curved stick of this pattern, when 
properly thrown from the hand and aimed 
slightly upward, will describe a graceful 
trajectory and, after traveling for a consider- 
able distance, will return to the feet of the 
thrower. Indeed, when learning the art he 
will do well to look out lest it hit him on the 
head. The knack consists in discharging the 
missile in such a manner as to cause it to 
revolve in its own plane, just as a boy skims 
a flat stone through the air. It comes back 
simply because it is easier for it to slide 
‘“‘homeward’’ through the supporting 
medium than it would be for it to “‘ keel 
over’’ into another plane and fall in another 
direction. 

Scraps of cardboard flicked from a thumb- 
nail will exhibit the same phenomenon, and 
will return promptly to the sender, as the 
motion depends upon exactly the same prin- 
ciple as that of the boomerang. 

Secretary Langley has found the boome- 
rang interesting as illustrative of the sustain- 
ing power of the atmosphere upon which he 
depends for the success of his ‘‘ aérodrome,’’ 
or air-runner—a type of flying-machine 
which is upheld by great wings while travel- 
ing with exceeding swiftness. 


| 
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Our boats sell second-hand in the markets of the world at 
from 10 to 25 per cent. more than those of other builders 
MORAL—The best is the cheapest 





ToxPEepo Boat DESTROYER “ BAILEY.” 
Built by us for the U. S. Government and tested to a speed of over 3544 miles per hour. 


HIGH-CLASS 


Yachts and Naphtha Launches 


fias Engine and Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co. 


CONSOLIDATED 
Down -Town Office, 50 Broadway, New York 


Send for Catalogue Works, Morris Heights, New York City 

















The Plain Proof will soon be advanced to $15.00 and the India Proof to $25.00 
This superb historical work of art is the most thrilling Battle Scene ever cut in Steel. 





Painted by James Walker. BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG Engraved by H. B. Hall, Jr. 


and took 1% years to make Bachelder's famous steel engraving, “‘ Battle of Gettysburg.” It was 
| IT COST $50,000.00 begun within 48 hours after the Battle Col. Bachelder, the historian and militas, tone pher of 


b 

the United States Government for this Battlefield, to whom was voted $50,000 by Congress for his services. 1,000 officers, including 
47 generals, who were in this Battle, met the Artist on the Battlefield and arranged the details of this picture, thus insuring absolute 
accuracy. The whole Battlefield, & miles long and & miles wide, is shown in complete detail in the original. The figures of the men 
and horses in our original steel are &@ times as large as shown in ebove reproduction. 175,000 men were in this Battle, and are 
located in this picture. Generals je, Haneock, an: lengstrott id; “It is correct in landscape and ition of troops. 
Captain Long and Luther Minnigh, the official aiies for the Battlefield, say: “It is historically correct in all its features, and is 
the most beautiful and accurate war picture in the world.” With each engraving we send an outline Key giving 200 references, 
showing locations of the Generala, Co: Divisions, pecugy Cqenpactes, Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery at time 
of Pickett's charge. Ou Heavy Steel Plate Paper, size 24 x 48 inches. 





Fill out'this Coupon and mail to-day. Date ...........-..-...-...-- 1901. 


To HISTORICAL ART CO., Dept. 8. P., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00. Send me, express paid, Bachelder's steel engraving, 


Original selling price of engraving $100.00 
Special prices on easy payments: 





India Proof (limited edition on superb 
di ° 


ndia Paper)... es 1 es . $15.00 * Battle of Gettysburg,” Plain Proof Edition. If as represented, I agree to 
. pay $1.00 each month thereafter for 9 months. If not as represented, the en- 
Plain Proof (on heavy Plate Paper) 10.00 | graving to be returned and the money refunded. 
Ten per cent. discount Sor cash. (MOGI SPF ae a ee a 
P. O. Address.-...---.-<secerscecssnvesenecsssceeeed BeB 00 scpniccesscnccsscvoncccacvocece 
From one of many letters: 
ReFEVARED nore ncconccoureorodchenayncesaniabeapadguapeananspambinastreotgaesnepasannteninint 


“ T paid $100.00 for this engraving some years ago. 
It is worth it.” HENRY PETERSON. 


“Just Married’”’—-GOERZ LENSES 
and EASTMAN HKHODAKS 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat Lenses 
fitted to the Nos. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and the Nos. 3, 4 
and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastigmat and 
New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, $61.50. 

If you have a Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less. 

; _ : This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 
<= “5 — For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 

Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York 
pa 

.U/ s P S L / ae by mail, =< = a — 

perfect success, his 

ots x WO. a original and scientific 
method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus whatever, 
and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in-two hours, and it isthe only one 
which does not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for Re pees Ao =D 
fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and body 

Perfect Health means an absolute freedom from those ailments 
which a well-informed mind knows are directly or indirectly due 
toa lack of properly arranged exercise. 

Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system.. Since no two people are 
in the same physical condition individual instructions are given 
in each case. 


Write at once for full information and Booklet, containing indorse- 
ments from many of America's leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
57 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
I should be used daily if you value your health. 
Box —f tection. Curved handle and face to fit the ith, 

Soun mur maa Yatsow Roses 2ots feos Cech ts Cu, iaw tr keaSis ed be 

hold it. ‘This means much to cleanly —the only ones who like ou 
brush. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. iidren’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
Send for free booklet“ Tooth Truths.” ~ 
FLORENCE MFG, 00., 32 Pine Street, 


OPL/ India Proof is ordered, send 9% and change® months to 18 months. 
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EVERYBODY 


Is talking about 


“Everybody's 


AND 
“EVERYBODY'S” 


Is Worth Everything 
that Everybody 
says. 


















The April Number 
Tells Why 


IOS On All News-Stands 

















Send ten cents to-day for three 
months’ trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


82 to 40 page (beautifully illus- 
trated) practical magazine for 
Boys. Departments: ShortStories, 
Successful Boys, What Boys are 
doing, Talkson Business for Boys, 
Boys as money-makers and 
money-savers. The boy in the 
office, store, factory, home, 
church and school, Games and 
Sport, The Boy’s Library, The 
Boy Journalist, Printer, Collect. 
or — (stamps, cvins, curivs, etc.), u. ©. AGuE, a 
Photographer, Mechanic, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Turning 
Points ina Boy's Life, American History by Months, Boys in 
the Animal Kingdom, Science, Travel. Represents the Order of 
the American Boy, the biggest and best organization of boys in 
America, teaching patriotism, good government and good 
morals, gr saepiany, Aggy pure, elevating, inspiring, just 
the thing for your boy. 90,000 subseribers in iis first year. 
$1.00 a year. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 208 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS. wWonin mutans 


ing the publie, Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with small capital. We start you, 
furnishing complete outfits and explicit instruc. 
tions ata surprisingly 
low cost. The Field 
Large, comprising 
the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit; 
also local fields in 
Churches, Public 
Schools, Lodges 
and general public 
gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply 
Catalogue aud special offer fully explains everything. Sent /ree. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
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225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago, Ills, 
Books at When amet see ask for 
al Whenever you need a book, 


address MR. GRANT 

Before buying books write for q i An of 

catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 

10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 28 W. 424 Street, New York 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 











THE 


| The World’s Greatest Syndicate 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


Doctor Vincent. Meantime Mr. Jacobs be- 
came firmly impressed with the idea that 
there is ‘‘ union in strength’’ in the study of 
a Sunday-School lesson as well as in politics, 
war or business. His views were not shared 
by either Doctor Eggleston or Doctor 
Vincent, but the young business man went 
straight ahead, and in 1871 was appointed a 
member of a committee to lay out an experi- 
mental series of ‘‘ uniform ’’ lessons. 

Owing to exigencies of travel it was neces- 
sary for the committee to select the entire 
series of forty-eight lessons in a single day 
or else reassemble the week following. 


“*Tt is now or never!’’ was the comment 
of Doctor Vincent. To this Mr. Jacobs 
replied: 


““Well; you cannot pick out a series of 
forty-eight lessons so poor as not to justify 
the wisdom of the plan.’’ 

It was therefore agreed that Doctor Vincent, 
Doctor Eggleston and Doctor McCook should 
act for the entire committee and formulate 


| the series of lessons while the other members 


of the committee who could not well remain 
went to their homes. 


lowing week he was astonished to learn that 
the sub-committee, instead of preparing the 
lessons, had “‘ agreed to disagree’’ and had 
adjourned without day. This thoroughly 
aroused the Chicagoan, who took the position 


that as the committee was appointed for the | 
express purpose of blocking out a series of | 
forty-eight Sunday-School lessons, it had no | 


power to adjourn without performing the 
task which had been imposed upon it by the 
convention of twenty-nine publishers of 
religious literature from which its authority 
was derived. He hurried about the city and 
gathered his forces with haste and decision. 
His triumph was complete, and to his plucky 
battle against the doubts and fears of his fel- 
low-committeemen is due the definite begin- 


ning of the uniform lesson series which was | 


adopted by the great Sunday-School conven- 
tion held at Indianapolis in the following 
year, 1872. 

There have been thirty-seven meetings of 
the American Lesson Committee, 
general gatherings being divided into more 
than seventy-five sessions. Mr. B. F. Jacobs 
has been a member of all the lesson commit- 
tees from the origin of the movement, and is 


the only member of the present committee | 


who took part in the deliberations of the ses- 
sion which formulated the first uniform series 
of lessons. 


The Wit that 
Enlivens the 
Meetings 


It is impossible even to 
name the distinguished 
men who have been mem- 
bers of this great editorial 
council. It has included 
the most brilliant preachers and students 
of all denominations of the Evangelical 
Christian Church. While an atmosphere of 
seriousness has been characteristic of its 
meetings, these deliberations 
relieved by flashes of humor and by unique 
incidents brought out by the contact of men 
of keen minds and rare talents. 
no member of this little parliament who 
was ever more unfailingly relied upon to 
lighten its labors with words which brought 
a smile to every face than the great Dr. John 
Hall. 

On one occasion a long discussion had 


been carried on in regard to the advisability | 


of beginning a series of lessons in the middle 
of the New Testament. 


serious tone: 

‘* Brethren, I hope you’ll not doit! If you 
do this the whole thing will be laid at my 
door, for the public will say that none but an 
Irishman would begin a book in the middle 
—and I’m the only Irishman on the com- 
mittee! ’’ 
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Mr. Jacobs was one of | 
these, and on returning to New York the fol- | 


these | 
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‘*‘Men Jump at the Chance 


To buy stock in the great industrial combinations,’ said a 
prominent investor the other day. ‘ The glitter of big figures 
catches them. If they stopped to think, though: The big 
dividends are usually paid by the corporations with moderate 
capital stock and large surplus. If you are going to take stock 
in any new enterprise, take it in one that supplies some- 
thing that everybody or every household needs every day.”’ 


The No Rub Manufacturing Company 
OF BOSTON 
Is precisely such an enterprise. It is incorporated with $500,000 
capital to manufacture and sell NO RUB SILVER POLISH. The 
article is of such superior merit that almost immediately after being 
placed on the market it was a unique success. Why NO RUB was 
this unique success: Because it has proven itself to be absolutely 
better than all others for these reasons—It cleanses and polishes in- 
stantly; you do VO RUBBING whatever; it leaves no powder in the 
engraved parts and absolutely harmless to the most delicate surface, 

The original proprietors being handicapped by limited facilities for 
supplying the demands interested several Boston capitalists in the 
enterprise, among them David E. Gould, Trustee Boston Store and 
Realty Trust Co.; Warren Emerson, President Essex Bank, Haver- 
hill, Mass.; George H. Jones, Capitalist, Chelsea, Mass., and others 
equally well known. 

The stock, which is divided into 20,000 shares of a par value of 
$25.00 each, has been largely subscribed, but 2000 shares are offered 
for public subscription at $20.00 a share. These shares are first issue 
treasury stock, full paid and non-assessable. 

The business is already established ; the goods are selling in nearly 
every State east of the Mississippi; and the increased facilities 
afforded by the new factory about to be erected are such as to guar- 
antee a handsome return upon the investment. We want to interest 
conservative investors in our proposition, and will gladly send to any 
address full illustrated prospectus, with sample of polish, 

For full particulars address 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Intelligent men and women find congenial occupation and the widest possible field and 
greatest remuneration as Journalists, Reporters and Correspondents. In these profes- 
sions combines cannot stand in the way of advancement, and merit wins its just reward. 


THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 


ENDORSED BY OVER 
3000 Newspapers 
and Periodicals 

COL. A. K. McCLURE 


{IN THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES.] 

*** Such a man at the head of a college 
of. journalism should command a very 
high measure of success, * * * He fully 
understands the journalism of to-day 


Under personal direction of 


Murat Halstead 


The PRESIDENT 


HON. HENRY WATTERSON 
(IN THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL.] 


*** Mr. Halstead can in atwelve-month 
teach a young man that which he might 
not be able to discover for himself in 
years of unaided effort, groping in the 
dark. Hecanh put upon a young mana as well as he understands the journalism 
trade-mark of a genera- 
that wil) give him access | tion ago, and it would be 
toemployment. Noliving | a priceless advantage for 
journalist hasa widerrange | any young student aspir- 
of experience than Mr, | ing to journalism to have 
Halstead. His school of | the benefit of the training 
journalism should be, and | that Mr. Halstead would 
we take it that it will be, | give in an institution or- 
welcomed by the press | ganized for that purpose. 
everywhere; because, if | We sincerely congratu- 
systematically pursued, it |} late, not so much Mr. 





Doctor Hall had | 
remained silent, but when the last speaker | 
had concluded he remarked, in his most | 





will become the source of a 
much-needed supply of 
better-educated and bet- 
ter-equip youngsters 
on the staff of the city 
editor and elsewhere in 
the well-appointed news- 
paper office. 





Halstead as American 
journalism, that he is to 
establish the only journal- 
istic school we have yet 
heard suggested that gives 
positive promise of the 
most substantial and bene- 


ficial results. 








| THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK TAUGHT THROUGH HOME STUDY 


Reporters and Correspondents, college men, as well as men and women who desire to enter the 


newspaper profession, should write to usatonce. P: tus free on applicati Address 


Suite 22, Perin Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 














NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 
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GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 











NO STITCHING IN 
THE ELASTIC 








EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 
No more DARNING at the KNEES 


THE BUTTON 8 ¢ 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE ee SUPPORTER 
CUSHION 


HOSE ase: 
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She: ‘‘ It’s Uncle John and Aunt Mary. Now what’s to be done? The cook is out, you know.’’ 

He: ‘‘Oh! throw something together. ‘Anything will do for Sunday night supper.’’ 

She: ‘‘ ‘Anything will do!’ Uncle John thinks more of his meals than he does of his 
money, and you know I can’t cook! ’’ 

He: ‘‘ Yes, I do know! But you have some of Libby’s good things and that little book 
about preparing Libby’s cooked and ready-to-serve foods.’’ 

She: ‘‘Oh! I never thought! You open a can of.Melrose Paté. I’ll"cream it ‘in the 
chafing dish, and there’s one can of Chicken Loaf; we’ll have that cold. With 
the Deviled Ham for sandwiches, we’ll have a feast, and Uncle John will imagine 
himself at a banquet.’’ 











‘The mauy varieties of Libby’s delicious food products in key- 
opening cans are’alwWays reidy foremergencies if*you have 
them on your pantry shelf. Ask’ your grocer for them. 
Send for the litt?e “book, “Alow “to Make Good Things 
to Eat,” mailed‘ free. «Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 






‘Llie*World’s Greatest Caterers. 
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Standard of the World 


** Cycling is one of the best forms of recreation and 
exercise which has yet been presented to mankind."’ 


Fhe exhilaration of the rapid motion and the general conditions of bicycling, all 
enhahce the rider’s sense of enjoyment —especially if the’ wheel is a Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainless. New Models, $75. 

-Columbia Chain Wheels are the lightest, strongest, handsomest and most efficient 
bicycles of the chain type that it is possible to make. New Models, $50. 


Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra 
Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra 


Catalogue free of Columbia dealers or by mail for 2-cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 

















CAN BE ENLARGED 1 INCH and strengthened 
50 PER CENT. in ONE MONTH by using the 
HERCULES GRADUATED GYMNASTIC 
CLUB and STRENGTH TESTER 5 Minutes 
each day. It will develop and strengthen the 
arms, shoulders, chest, back, waist and hips 
in less than one-quarter of the time required 
by any other method, with or wi//oeut appa- 
ratus. It induces sound slumber, rids you of 
° \ ; many aches and pains, writer’s cramp, and 
‘Rimin) i aids digestion. Makes the brain active and 
: the complexion clear, ‘he club can be used 
by the weak man and the strongest athlete. 
For men, women and children. Write for 
descriptive pamphiet and price list to 


‘THE HERCULES CLUB CO., Room 12, 16-South St.,-Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW STYLE FIGURE 


Can -be obtained by wearing the 


a SD e 
Chicago Waist 
Style No. 340. Price One Dollar 


Sizes 18 to 30 Waist Measure 


This Corset Waist gives the effect of straight front; 
is elegantly made and finished, and in every way 
‘equal to any corset waist sold at higher prices. The 
materials are White, Drab or*Fast Black Satteen, 
and ‘every waist has our patented attachment for 
hose supporters. 

Get it from your dealer, or if he cannot supply you 
send One Dollar to us,-stating size and color desired. 


Gage-Downs Co., 265 Fifth Ave., Chicago 























YOUR OWN HANDY 


Laundry Bag is easily filled and fills a long- 


f d strings. "Vine lnteot and Desk eeanmet 
or paper and strings. and best. manner 
of sending your laundry to the laundry. Made of 
strong canvas, in red, blue, white or brown, with 
brass or aluminum nameplate permatiently attached 
toa strong strap and buckle. Won't tear. Several 
sizes. Avoid worry and confusion, and order one at — 
once. Will send, prepaid (regular size), upon_receipt 

of $1.00 to any address in U.S. You can’t afford to be without it. éustrated dooblet, describing all sizes, 


HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 








Sree. 
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